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THE RECORD FOR LOVERS OF REAL JAZZ 


KING OLIVER & HIS DIXIE SYNCOPATORS 


West End blues; Tin roof blues 
King Oliver (cornet), James Archey (trbne.), Ernest Elliott and Arville Harris (clar, & alto), 
Clarence Williams (pno.), Leroy Harris (banjo), Cyrus St. Clair (tuba) 
Recorded New York, | Ith June, 1928—V.1024 


JOHNNY DODDS TRIO 
Clarinet wobble; Oh Lizzie 
Johnny Dodds (cler.), Lil Armstrong (pno.), Bud Scott (gtr.) 
Recorded Chicago, 2!st April, 1927—V.1025 


JIMMY NOONE AND HIS APEX CLUB ORCHESTRA 


Four or five times 
Jimmy Noone (clar.), Joe Poston (alto), Earl Hines (pno.), Bud Scott (banjo) 
Johnny Wells (drs.), Jimmy Noone & Joe Poston (vocal) 
My Monday date 
Personnel as for Ist side, but without vocal, and with Lawson Buford (tuba) 
Recorded Chicago, Ist side I6th May, 2nd side 23rd August, 1928—V.1026 


ALEX HILL 


Stompin’ ’em down; Tack head blues 
(Piano solos) Recorded Chicago, 30th March, 1929—V.1027 


Rev. KELSEY 


& the Congregation of the Temple Church of God & Christ 


I’m a royal child; Where is the lion of the Tribe of Judea 
Recorded Washington D.C., 14th October, 1951—V.1028 


If you do not have a list of the Vocalion 78 r.p.m. records previously issued, please write to us, and we shall be pleased 
to send you the latest supplement, which gives the details listed above, plus the titles of the records in the first five releases. 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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CHARLIE PARKER 
—THE “BIRD” 


By GORDON WELLS 


Charlie, the ‘‘ Bird ’’ Parker, one 
of the most fluent and sensationally 
talented musicians to be produced by 
the modern jazz era, was born on the 
29th of August, 1920, in Kansas City, 
Missouri. His first instrument was a 
baritone which he played in the High 
School band until his mother bought 
him an alto, his father having died 
while he was still a child. 

At sixteen, Charlie turned profes- 
sional and got his first job as a pro., 
playing with Lawrence Keyes’ band 
in his home town. Up until he was 
eighteen, he played in various groups, 
in and around Kansas City. His best 
friend at the time was band-leader 
Jay McShann, who was also working 
around the town. 

Around 1938, Charlie disappeared 
from the jazz scene for a year. When 
he arrived back in circulation, the 
basis of his new style of jazz, with 
its ‘‘screwy’’ harmonies, was there. 
One evening, Charlie walked into 
Harlem’s Savoy ballroom, and to nis 
surprise, heard a young trumpeter by 
the name of ‘‘Dizzy’’ Gillespie, play 
the same kind of music that he was 
aiming at. And the public liked it! 


MINTON’S 


A spell of development followed, 
working around Harlem, practising in 
back rooms with guitarist Biddy Fleet, 
and playing along with Kenny Clark, 
Thelonius Monk and several others at 
Harry Minton’s open house cn 118th 
Street. Minton’s Play House became 
the teething-ground of this new music. 

Soon after this, he was given his 
chance and led a small group at 
Clark Monroe’s Uptown House in 
Harlem. The musicians began to sit 
up and take notice of this new music, 
with its peculiar harmonies and 


“wrong ’’ notes. The public, how- 
ever, did not appreciate the artistry 
of his elaborate, fluid phrases, and the 
job closed. Charlie returned to 
Kansas City to play with Jay 
McShann. 

Then he vanished from the jazz 
scene again, for another year, until 
Earl Hines brought him back to the 
fold in his band. This was the first 
big band to feature the new music, 
now becoming known variously as 
‘Bebop’ ‘‘Rebop’’, ‘‘Kloop-Mop’’, 
and finally settling down to the name 
of ‘‘Bop’’. Along with the ‘‘ Bird ’’, 
Hines featured Billy Eckstine on 
trombone and _ vocals, and Sarah 
Vaughan on second piano and vocals. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


Eckstine left Hines to form his own 
band, taking Charlie with him. Charlie 
began to get around the clubs on 52nd 
Street. He began to gain the respect 
of other musicians of the new school. 
When Dizzy Gillespie formed his band 
and went to Los Angeles, Charlie went 
with it, but just didn’t hit it off in 
L.A. He was without accommoda- 
tion until a friend put him up in a 
converted garage, and he didn’t think 
much of the other bands in town. 
Worst of all, very few people under- 
stood the kind of music he was try- 
ing to play. His nerves became 
strained and he was well on the way 
to a nervous breakdown. At the end 
of a solo of ‘‘ Lover Man ”’ at a re- 
cording session, he fainted. He was 
taken to a sanatorium where he re- 
mained for a seven-month rest cure. 

During this seven month rest, bop 
hit the top of the jazz world, it was 
all the rage The “ Bird ’’ swung 
into action At the Royal Roost in 
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CHARLIE PARKER 


New York, he was feted to the skies. 
‘* Birdland ’’ was named after him. 
Wherever he went, his lilting, liquid 
phrases brought adulation from the 
crowd. He recorded prolifically, but 
never, throughout all this activity, 
did he give in to the commercial 
attitude. He refused several times to 
form a big band, considering that his 
music was far better, played in the 
unrestraining surroundings of a small 
group of like-minded musicians. 


RECORDS FOR MERCURY 


Some of his best recordings of 
around that time, are now available 
on the two excellent LP issued on 
Vogue, together with many of the 
78 rpm records issued under the same 
label. More recently, Charlie has been 
recording some beautiful alto solos, 
with semi-straight backing, for Nor- 
man Granz and issued on Mercury. 
Unfortunately, although Mercury has 
a tie-up with Oriole, the rights and 
masters remain Granz’s_ property, 
whose royalty demands are so high 
that we are unlikely to get these re- 
cords in England for some while. 

Charlie Parker, one of the founders 
of modern jazz, is happily married and 
has recently become the father of an- 
other Charlie Parker, due to appear 
at ‘‘ Birdland ’’ around 1970. In the 
meanwhile, we have the ‘‘ Bird ’’ to 
lead the way and delight us with his 
highly original music. 
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In jazz as in other departments of 
our complacently philistine  civiliza- 
tion, virtue is generally its own 
reward—meaning that, here below, no 
further rewerd may be expected. The 
fact that vou can make fine music is 
far from guaranteeing that you will 
ever escape total obscurity. Of 
course, the Amusement Industry 
always has room for a few really good 
artists way up at the top, and on 
them, according to its caprice, it 
bestows fame and fortune enough; but 
some few queer misfits who concern 
themselves with morality and justice 
can never forget that there are more 
fish submerged in the darkness than 
ever emerge into the sunlight of suc- 
cess—and that some of these unseen 
ones are very great fish indeed. 

To test cur theory we need travel 
no farther (I speak as a New Yorker) 
than Harlem, dropping in at any one 
of a dozen different rent parties which 
were always going on during the 
"30s and ‘gos, and may be going on 
still for all I know. 


AFTER II p.m. 


Week-end nights after 11 p.m. were 
always the best time. Naturally, vou 
had to know where to go, and it was 
best to have someone acquainted with 
the “‘ house ”’ take you there the first 
time. Simply knowing that there was 
a rent party running in a flat at 455 
West One  Hundred-and-something 
Street wasn’t much help if you didn’t 
know the exact apartment number; 
you could wander around the ill-lit, 
urchin-scarred hallways fcr an hour 
knocking cn unresponsive docrs before 
you stumbled on the right one. 

“ The right one ’’ lets you in, past 
the careful scrutiny of your hest (rent 
parties are slightly illegal, since your 
host is selling licuor and entertain 
ment without a licence), through a 


long hall pervaded by doubtful 


aromas, into the other end of a rail- 
road flat, as we call it in New York. 

There is an old, scarred upright 
piano, ringed by the bottoms of many 
gin-laden glasses, a few lights under 
red lampshades, and a crowd of dark 
faces; and, sitting at the piano a man 
who may be anywhere from sixteen to 


fifty, soberly and lovingly making 
music. Hearing his beat and_ his 


touch you would judge he should be 
earning his $150 a week; but he may 
not even be a full-time professional. 
In order to eat and pay the rent in 
some hole-in-the-wall, he probably 
does something else daytimes—shines 
shoes, or runs an elevator, or washes 
windows, or holds one of the few re- 
maining kinds of jobs open to dark- 
skinned people in our democracy. 
Drinks are 15 cents to a quarter, and, 
if the evening’s take permits, after 
the cop on the beat is greased so he 
won't make a complaint, the piano- 
plaver will get a buck or two; how- 
ever, it isn’t money primarily that 
commands his presence, but the 


opportunity to make his music and 
have it heard. 
THE BEETLE 
I sat in one such flat for many 


successive nights, listening to a great 
piano player known only as ‘‘ The 
Beetle ’’. Other great pianists dropped 
in from time to time—some known, 
some unknown: Teddy Wilson, 
modest and unassuming as though he 
hadn’t just left the grateful limelight 
of celebrity as Benny Goodman's 
right-hand man; the late Clarence 
Profit, who flawless technical genius 
was just beginning to make a small 
stir; Marlowe Morris, whose erratic 
fantasy and abstruse dissonance used 
to keep the customers on the edges of 
their chairs at the Macdougal Inn (he 
can be heard on Hampton's ‘* Pig 
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Foot Sonata’’ and Martin On 
Every Block ’’—HMV_ Bo152); and 
many unknowns, from the South, 
from Buffalo and points west, They 


dropped in, as did other musicians, 
to hear the Beetle’s particular stuff, 
and, when asked to display their own, 
with the fraternal feeling and mutual 
respect you can usually find among 
musicians, when no squares are pre- 
sent, they gracefully took their turn 
at the piano. Teddy Wilson played, 
in that lucid, refreshing style he has 
perfected—no worse and no better, in 
his own fashion, than the Beetle, who 
apologised to me later for the 
‘clumsiness’ of his fingers—he 
worked, days, as a steelworker. Play- 
ing piano with the flat fingers of the 
self-taught, he made you wonder how 
he ever achieved his incredible 
agility. 

Sitting in that warm, casual atmos- 
phere, with these artists unpreten- 
tiously working away at their craft, 
feeling no pressure and very little 
separation from their auditors, you 
suddenly feel a deep identification 
with this vital and unique music, and 
you understand something of — the 
reason that it has invaded cne_ part 
of the world after another, until °t 
has become, one might say, the prin- 
cipal American export; and also why 
it is and remains a living, developing 
art, a million light-years removed 
from the mausoleum-like ‘* dignity ”’ 
and artificial separatism of the long- 
hair concert hall. (Can anyone pic- 
ture a longhair recital artiste being 
addressed by his audience as “‘Louie’’, 
“Blip” or ) 


CRAZY 

It is a great pity that the audience 
for genuine jazz is still so small, and 
so idiotically splintered into narrow- 
minded jittle cults—which, in effect, 
for any given artist or style, makes it 
even smaller. How much improved 
would the lot of the musicians be if 
the pall cf insecurity did not hang 
like a poisonous fog over Jazz City! 

It was the squares, not Dizzy 
Gillespie, who first called jazz ‘‘crazy”’ 
—and crazy they still call us who 
understand it and take it seriously. 
Crazy —like Van Gogh, like Beethoven 
or like Blake. 

It was a deeply poetic intuition, I 
think, that moved the hipsters to 
adopt the word as a term of approval. 
Was the poet not ‘‘crazy’’, in the 


best sense, when he wrote:- 
‘QO, that all the world were mad— 
Then should we 


have fine 
dancing! 
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During an evening with Alton Pur- 
nell at his Dumaine Street home, we 
had discussed the possibility of record- 
ing the Lewis Band. It seemed there 
were no difficulties providing the 
Union were notified, and Union rates 
were paid. I tentatively suggested that 
I would like to record with the band, 
but Alton said he didn’t think this 
could be done as I didn’t hold a Local 
card. Also, probably because he is a 
Union delegate, he couldn’t very well 
participate in non-union activities. 

I felt a little frustrated, as I realised 
that there might not be another 
chance of playing with those supreme 
creators and having it recorded as an 
all-time memento of an_ ultimate 
achievement. 

I mentioned the talk to Dick Allen 
who is an impressive authority when 
it comes to New Orleans music and is 
also a personal friend of most of the 
c.ty’s musicians. He sympathised with 
me but said we could still get a fine 
band together as he knew many good 
men who would be willing to record 
for us. 


DICK GREENWOOD 

Dick Greenwood, merchant seaman 
and brother of Bob Greenwood, who 
helped organise the Lewis Good Time 
Jazz session had just left on a short 
trip. His parting words were that if 
he had enough money on his return 
he would sponsor a recording session 
for Billie Pierce whose great admirer 
he is. A few days later I was taken 
into custody by the immigration 
officials for violating the law under 
that strangely Un-American activity, 
the McCarran-Walters Act. Afterthirty- 
eight long days the Bernards, John 
and Ursula, were finally successful in 
having me released on their bail of 
$500. 

T knew that I was due to leave for 
New York at any time. Fortunately 


By KEN 
COLYER 


Dick Greenwood returned from his 
trip so I immediately asked him if he 
was still interested in backing a 
recording session with myself and 
some local men. He was, but was 
doubtful whether he had enough 
money, so Dick Allen rounded up 
some other enthusiasts to help bear 
the expenses. 

Emile Barnes and most of the men 
were now contacted but Mardi Gras 
was due and it was several days later 
before anything could be done. 

After the hectic Mardi Gras 
carousal, we were finally all set to go, 
with Emile Barnes, clarinet; Harrison 
Brazely, trombone; Albert Gleny, 
bass; Albert Giles, drums, and Billy 
Huntington, fifteen-year-old white 
protégé of Lawrence Marrero’ on 
banjo. 


PROFESSOR MANNETTA 

Dick Allen had suggested we use 
on piano, Professor Manuel Mannetta 
(teacher of music and multi-instru- 
mentalist). A remarkable man cap- 
able of prodigious musical feats, one 
of which is the ability to improvise 
on two trumpets simultaneously, he 
was, unfortunately, unable to make 
the dates we had fixed so we decided 
to go ahead with a three-piece rhythm 
section. 

We had tried to secure a suitable 
place to record but had been unsuc- 
cessful. We finally settled for Emile 
Barnes’ (known as Milé) living-room 
which seemed to be in the best 
William Russell ’’ tradition, and 
the rehearsal date was fixed for the 
23rd February. 

The tape recorder we were going 
to use was found at the last minute 
to have developed mechanical trouble 
so the Bernards offered their machine 
and services. We decided to tape 
both rehearsal and the actual session 
and later on were thankful that we 


so, 


Everyone arrived at Milé’s home 
on La Harpe St.—more or less on 
time, and as some of us were not sure 
of some of the tunes which had heen 
chosen, rehearsal started without 
delay. As the evening wore on it be- 
came pretty warm in that living-room. 
I didn’t realise how hot it had become 
until Albert Gleny staggered and we 
had to move him quickly into the cool 
air of the passage to sit down and 
rest awhile. 

Albert had stood there all evening, 
straight-backed, alert, playing magni- 
ficent swinging bass and I wondered 
at the strength and youthfulness of 
this man, eighty-three years old who 
has played bass right from the very 
birth of jazz. I feel that he will go 
on defiantly independent until the end 
of his days. I respectfully salute him. 

Though I was willing to use Albert 
the next evening a majority vote 
decided that we use another man and 
Milé suggested a very capable young 
bassist named George Fortier. 

We met again and taped the tunes 
we had rehearsed, then took time out 
for a beer and a rest before taping 
the most surprising tunes of the 
session. These were decided on the 
spot with no previous run through. 
“Winter Wonderland ’’, a pleasant 
pop from some years back, I remem- 
bered for no apparent reason. Milé 
suggested ‘‘ Ciri-biri-bin ’’ quite pos- 


FORTIER, BARNES, COLYER, 


BRAZELY, HUNTINGTON AND 
GILES IN MILE’S ROOM 


sibly because he recollected an old 
New Orleans tune that was similar 
. . . the same way as he remembered 
‘Frankie and Johnny’’ under a 
different name, and only knew 
Hiawatha as a tune he used to play 
with Chris. Kelly (his all-time great 
on trumpet) as ‘‘ There’s a Lizard on 
the Rail ’’!! 

‘““How Long’ and _ Buddy 
Bolden ’’ were done after Billy had 
insisted I do a couple of vocal 
numbers. 

The evening ended with everyone 
in good spirits and Milé, T felt, was 
recapturing something that has prob 
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ably been slipping from him through 
the vears. Dick Allen had remarked 
to me previously that he had heard 
Milé when he was playing as well as 
George Lewis. I was a little dubious 
at the time but after two evenings of 
playing with him, realised, as the 
records will prove, that here is another 
New Orleans clarinettist who is vir- 
tually being lost to the jazz world. 

The same also applies to Harrison 
Brazely, the trombonist, whose name 
should be there with Jim Robinson's 
in the Hall of Fame. 

I should like to acknowledge here 
the names of the sponsors who made 
this session possible and to whom I 
am deeply grateful for enabling me 
to leave New Orleans with such 
wonderful evidence of my stay there. 

They are: Dick Greenwood; Harry 
Souchon, brother of Doctor Edmond 
Souchon (Harry, though not widely 
known is an old-time lover of the 
music who has done much behind the 
scenes to help it and its exponents); 
Lee Cavin, an ardent fan of the 
George Lewis hand and follower of 
the Parade bands; Aaron Kahn, a 
very fine person and sincere jazz lover, 
and last, but not least, John and 
Ursula Bernard who gave unstintingly 
of their time and helped me im- 
measurably. 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


© “ Jazz for dancing ” 
Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday at 100 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 

® “ Jazz for listening ” 
Regular concerts in London 
and the Provinces. 

® “Club Bulletin ” 
Sent to members every month 
with all news and views of 
Humphrey Lyttelton, the Band, 
the Show and the Club. 


Particulars from 84 Newman St., W.1. 


Riverboat Shuffle !!! 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY MONDAY 


Leaves Westminster Pier 10 a.m. Mikc 
Daniels’ Band, Graham Stewart's Band, 
Wood Green Stompers. Tickets 15/-. 


PETE PAYNE 


213, Bromiey Road, London, S.E.6. 


(continued from page 5) 

1940 the material was superb. “ Things 
Ain’t What They Used To Be” is a 
blues with a theme ideally suited to 
Hodges’ style. Despite the later full 
band recording of this tune (under the 
title of “Times A’ Wastin’ this 
earlier small group recording is still 
the best. 

The use of tone colours from the 
limited instrumentation (Nance, 
Hodges, Lawrence Brown, Carney and 
the rhythm section) is attractively exe- 
cuted with the leader’s alto helping to 
achieve the overall picture rather than 
remaining purely a soloist. 

The faster “Squatty Roo” has a 
delightfully perky little theme years 
ahead of its time. It wouldn't sound 
out of place played by a contemporary 
styled jazz group and it is one of my 
personal disappointments that, to the 
best of my knowledge, Johnny Dank- 
worth has never incorporated this 
number into the Seven’s book, 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


Internationally famous jazz 
rendezvous 


Now open 7.30 p.m. every 
Saturday and Sunday i 
at our new premises in the- 
heart of London 


WILCOX STUDIOS, 


Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
(rear of Cumberland Hotel) 
Providing all that is best in jazz 

Club membership details from:— 
4 Earlham anne Cambridge Circus, 


Temple Bar 1762-3-4 


FAMOUS LIGHATONE 
AUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


of all Kinds: 
LIGNATONE—Brass and 
Woodwind Instruments 
LIGNATONE — String 
Instruments 
* 


LIGNATONE—Accordions 
and Mouth Organs 


Sole Distributors : 


Cowan De Groot, Ltd. 


26-28, Tabernacle Street, 
London, E.C 2 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PARTICULARS 
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RETROSPECTION 


Duke Ellington’s influence in the 
music world is too well known to need 
amplification here. 

His records have sold by the million 
and the unique orchestral sounds from 
his various groups are the keynote of 
all that is good in taste and jazz in- 
spiration. Duke as composer, band 
leader and arranger has not only ar- 
rived, but has dug himself a niche in 
our private Hall of Fame. 

Duke as a pianist is not perhaps so 
widely appreciated. True he’s there 
at the keyboard on the vast majority 
of his recording dates and odd little 
pieces of solo piano make themselves 
heard on record occasionally but apart 
from a handful of piano solo issues and 
one or two small group recordings, of 
which “New York City Blues” 
(Columbia) is noteworthy, we usually 
have to be content with the Duke 
playing a somewhat shy and retiring 
part. 

Has he serious limitations as a 
pianist? If so, does he recognize and 
appreciate these limitations? The an- 
swer to the first is one which renders 
the second question null and void. 
Maybe he is usually too preoccupied 
with achieving the correct orchestral 
sounds to bother himself with his own 
solo playing, nevertheless he is a piano 
soloist of great imaginativeness with 
a crisp, sure touch. 


VOCALIST’S SESSION 


One side of Vogue V2046 offers us 
a Duke piano solo which appears to 
have been dismissed lightly by dis- 
cerning fans and critics alike. “NEW 
PIANO ROLL BLUES” (M4017), 
labelled rather grandly (in the light of 
the three piece front line) as by “ Duke 
Ellington and his Orchestra ” is a pro- 
duct of the Duke’s own recording 
stable—Mercer Records of New York. 
The Editor tells me that a “ vocalists 
only” session had been set for Sept. 
21st, 1950, to be accompanied by 
Johnny Hodges and Harry Carney on 
alto and baritone saxes and bop trum- 
peter Red Rodney plus a rhythm sec- 
tion lead by Duke at the piano. After 
Chubby Kemp, Sarah Ford and Al 
Hibbler had completed their scheduled 
recordings, Duke discovered an old 
piano in a corner of the studio. He 
was so intrigued with the sound pro- 


By ALUN MORGAN 


duced that he cut this side with no 
prior arrangements (apart from the 
hastily arranged front line riff in the 
last chorus). 

Bearing this in mind, the resultant 
performance presents an_ interesting 
picture. It is, of course, a 12 bar 
blues (most of Duke’s best works are 
based on this formulae) played on 
what sounds like a piano fitted with 
some device to produce an almost 


THE DUKE PLAYS 


NEW PIANO ROLL BLUES 


mandolin-like effect. Wardell Mar- 
shall is on bass and Max Roach (of 
all people) sits behind the drums 
equipped with a pair of brushes, 

The medium-tempoed blues choruses 
produced here are quite a revelation in 
their own way for they show the Duke 
playing in the highly percussive style 
used by the “ high-priest” of bop, 
Thelonius Monk. Compare the hard 
hitting manner of Duke’s execution— 
coupled at times to the mechanical 
figures, with the recorded examples of 
Monk on “ Blue Note” and “ Jazz Se- 
lection” and you will find far more 
similarities than differences. The 
Monk-like effect on the Ellington side 
is heightened further by Roach’s 
shuffling, driving brushes and_ bass 
drum fill-ins. 

Duke’s ideas are more subtle than 
those of the early bop pianist while 
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his playing remains distinctly Elling- 
tonian in concept. His piano work 
has always been characterized by 
highly personal little twists which 
could never be quite accurately trans- 
posed to stave lines and notation (the 
peculiar piano passage at the end of 
the Columbia “Fancy Dan” is a good 
example of this) On “New Fiano 
Roll” he executes those little climbing 
runs which blithely ignore the confines 
of the beat; sometimes ahead of it— 
now behind it. 

Was it the effect of an out-and-out 
bop drummer at the back of him 
which accounted for this new facet of 
Duke’s many-sided piano personality ? 
I prefer to think not and would sug- 
gest that when the mood takes him, 
Ellington can and does produce a sur- 
feit of musical ideas far more note- 
worthy of study than the purely lined 
developments of Lennie Tristano. 


SQUATTY ROO 

The reverse, “Let, The Zoomers 
Drool” is from an earlier (late 1947) 
session and is by a small Hodges-lead 
group with Billy Strayhorn on piano. 
Although in itself quite satisfactory as 
a further example of the Rabbits’ hard 
toned style (for he is the only soloist) 
it does not bear comparison with the 
similar styled small group under 
Johnny’s name which recorded such 
gems as “Squatty Roo” /“ Things 
Ain’t What They Used To Be“ (de- 
leted HMV) over seven years pre- 
viously. 

One of the main differences is the 
chunky sound from the new rhythm 
section (Strayhorn, Oscar Pettiford 
and Sonny Greer) as opposed to The 
Duke, the late Jimmy Blanton and 
Greer on the 1940 sessions. Petti- 
ford’s bass is not completely at fault; 
the blame can be laid at the feet and 
hands of Greer who, over the years, 
appears to have lost the art of driving 
a small group with light, lifting drum 
patterns rather than hammering out a 
sledge-hammer off beat twice in every 
bar. 

Neither is the material as good. 
“Zoomers” consists of one of those 
band riffs which we always hope the 
musicians will discard after eight bars 
—but somehow they never do. In 


(continued on page 4) 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
A Kiss to Butid a Dream on/ Your 
Cheatin’ Heart 
(Brunswick 050388, 5s. 63d.) 

A great artist 1s always a pleasure 
to listen to, even when his material 
is not all that might be desired. I hese 
Armstrong sides tall into both cate- 
gories, and follow the trend ot recent 
releases on the brunswick label under 
his name. Both are mainly vocal, and 
are backed by the studio band led by 
Sy Oliver. My choice talls on “Cheat- 
in’ heart”, in which the trumpet is 
unleashed tor a few tragrant bars. The 
backing was issued here some months 
ago and is still available on Brunswick 
0777—someone at Deccas must like 
this tune. 


G.L. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY AND LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG 
You can’t lose a broken heart /My 
sweet hunk o’ trash 
(Brunswick 05074; 5s. 63d.) 
Billie Holiday joins forces with 
Louis Armstrong in this charming re- 
cord, notable tor its good taste and 
relaxed performance. After some of 
the rather doubtful sides where Louis 
duets with Velma Middleton these two 
tunes should bring joy to the collec- 
tor’s heart, especially “ Trash”, where 
Billie Holiday sings in her best old 
style, and Louis provides an energetic 
commentary. Don’t miss this record 
if you like either of the artists named 
on the label. 
G.L. 


BLIND BLAKE AND JOHNNY 
DODDS 
Hot Potatoes /South Bound Rag 
(Jazz Collector 6s. 113d.) 

These two sides from Paramount 
were recorded in Chicago in May, 
1928, and feature Johnny Dodds in a 
hokum mood. 

Both sides are full of life, Dodds 
clarinet being almost always interest- 
ing whatever he does. 

Although not mentioned on the 
label, there is an unknown percus- 
sionist who uses a _clogbox on 
“ Potatoes”, and who doodles around 
on a zylophone on the reverse. There 
is also a hot swanee whistle, or some 
such abortion, played by someone 
who for obvious reasons wishes to re- 
main anonymous. 

“South Bound” much the better 
side. Recording and surface quite 
good. 
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NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 

It could happen to you/I’ll see you 
in my dreams 
(Esquire 10-274; 6s.) 

Two tunes which lend themselves 
well to modern treatment are modestly 
tackled by the Burns Quintet. I had 
expected a more flamboyant ap- 
proach, and was thus pleasantly sur- 
prised that the tunes remained, and 
only the harmonies had been diverted 
from their intended paths. This com- 
bination has excellent possibilities, 
but suffers from poor recording on 
both sides. This seems to be my con- 
stant criticism levelled at the manu- 
facturers of this label, and I am sorry 
to have to do so, but with the shortage 
of materials and pressing facilities 
things of the past the customer is 
entitled to demand quality for his 


money. 
G.L. 


BOBBY HACKETT 


Featured with Jackie Gleason and oa 
Brunswick LA 8587 


JACKIE GLEASON AND HIS 
STRING ORCHESTRA 
You're getting to be a habit with me / 
Melancholy serenade 
(Capital CL.13888; 5s. 64d.) 

Surprisingly “Habit” conceals a 
delightful trumpet solo by the man 
who should have put Harry 
James out of business ten years ago, 
Bobby Hackett. No fireworks, no 
high notes, just melodious and taste- 
ful trumpet above a background of 
string instruments. Mr. Hackett feels 
for every note before he plays it, 
which probably accounts for the form 
and accuracy of his solos. Today he 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL 


JACK HIGGINS 


has forsaken the Condon style of jazz 
with which he grew up, to concentrate 
on the semi-concert treatment of popu- 
lar tunes, so that his work is beyond 
the ears of the purist. The reverse, 
without Hackett, is as dire as its title 
implies. 
G.L. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S 
AFRO-CUBISTS 
Take the “ A” Train/A Night in 
Tunisia 
(Esquire 10-287; 6s.) 

The quality of this recording is not 
tco good, the balance is bad and there 
is a muffled echo throughout. I don’t 
quite know what Kenny is aiming at 
these days, but whatever it is it does 
not seem to hit. “ Night in Tunisia” 
is a rather boring disc, saved only by 
the fine trumpet work of Jo Hunter. 
The arrangement could have been 
vastly improved if it had been played 
with more lift. 

The reverse is a melody that I have 
always liked, coming as it does from 
the pen cf that great composer-pianist 
Billy Strayhorn (who like so many 
other famous pianists comes from 
Pittsburg). The treatment that Kenny 
gives this is reminiscent of the swing 
era, particularly the ensemble pas- 
although unfortunately the 
solos fall rather flat. All in all, not 
the best Graham. 


sages, 


J.H. 


TED HEATH AND HIS' MUSIC 
La mer / On the bridge 
(Decca F.10077; 4s. 4d.) 

The versatility of the Heath band 
is once again amply demonstrated by 
their treatment of these two tunes. 
The Charles Trenet hit number “ La 
Mer” is taken at a bouncing tempo, 
and features some strong reed pas- 
sages, whereas “On the bridge” is 
the subject of a Reg Owen arrange- 
ment of surprising detail and intn- 
cacy, and reveals itself charmingly as 
that old French traditional air, “ Sur 
le Pont d’Avignon”. Just why the 
Decca Company saw fit to translate 
this title, whilst sparing the other, I 
cannot understand. For several cen- 
turies the children of many nations 
have sung and whistled this lovely 
tune, and it seems a pity to break 
with tradition by according it an 
English title which eliminates the 
place of origin where the festivities 
took place. 

G.L. 
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WOODY HERMAN NEW THIRD 
HERD 
Mother Goose Jumps /I’m Making Up 
For Lost Time 
(London L.1170; 5s. 64$d.) 


It is a curious fact that when an 
artist is given complete freedom of ex- 
pression, more often than not, he 
turns out inferior work to that done 
when beset by various limitations and 
disadvantages. 

Take Woody Herman for example. 
Here is a brilliant musician who, in 
recent years, has made enough money 
commercially to acquire his own re- 
cord company for the purpose of im- 
mortalising on wax those masterpieces 
which, for one reason or another, he 
was unable to record for the major 
companies. The acquisition of the 
Mars label was, one would suppose, 
Woody’s and The New Third Herd’s 
big chance to demonstrate their virtu- 
osity and musical integrity, unsullied 
by commercial considerations. Indeed, 
the first sides from Mars, put over 
here on London by an arrangement 
with Decca, did give considerable 
promise of good things to come. No 
doubt Woody was feeling his way and 
preparing the ground. 

So now what do we get? A horrible 
hashed up swing concoction of nur- 
sery rhymes_ which would have 
shamed any self-respecting arranger of 
the ‘thirties coupled with a_ boring 
commercial pop tune with an_ inter- 
minable “ I-couldn’t-care-less’”” vocal 
by Dolly Houston. Never did so re- 
trogressive an arrangement, as that of 
this second side, belie its title so 


much. Back to the pastures, Herd! 
ALEX HILL 
Stompin’ ’Em Down! Tack Head 
Blues 


(Vocalion V-1027; 6s. 113d.) 


Alex Hill never seems to have 
achieved the place that he deserves in 
the jazz field. Both as composer and 
arranger he is a brilliant artist and, in 
the latter capacity, was responsible for 
several Armstrong recordings, includ- 
ing the excellent “ Beau Koo Jack”; 
and Mezz Mezzrow’s’ well-known 
“ Old-Fashioned Love”. Though he 
has recorded, with such varied jazz- 
men as Jimmy Noone, Louis Arm- 
strong, Jimmy Wade, Wynn's Creole 
Jazz Band, Eddie Condon and Mezz 
Mezzrow, his work as a pianist is best 
known in this country from his own 
recording of “Song of the Plough” 
and “Let’s Have A Jubilee”. 

The issue on Vocalion of these two 
1929 original piano solos is an excel- 
lent choice, for it reveals him as a 
fluent player with an effortless and 
essentially hot style. Unlike a number 
of his contemporaries, Alex Hill has 


a musicianly and orderly approach to 
his playing which gives both perform- 
ances form without detracting from 
their hot improvisational qualities. 
Both sides combine a basic ragtime 
beat with a hot jazz style and, except 
for the rather corny drum accompani- 
ments, do not sound the least dated. 


HELEN HUMES 
They Raided The Joint / Loud- 
Speakin’ Woman 
(Brunswick 05078; 5s. 63d.) 


Helen Humes sings with the stops 
full out in a rough, tough, strident 
voice; indeed, she might well be 
termed the female James Rushing with 
whom she shared vocal honours in the 
Count Basie band a dozen or so years 
back. Collectors will also recall her 
vocals with Pete Brown’s Jump band 
in the Brunswick Sepia Series and her 
more recent Vogue release over here. 

Both these were recorded at a jazz 
concert and Helen really has the en- 
thusiastic audience with her both on 
the jump blues “They Raided The 
Joint” and during her own boisterous 
and self-confident composition ‘‘Loud- 
Speakin’ Woman”. Incidentally the 
former must be one of the shortest 
arrangements ever to be put out on 
78, since it runs well under two 
minutes! The small band accompani- 
ment backs her to the hilt and for 
real lusty and earthy blues shouting 
these performances would really take 
some beating. Recommended. 

ca 


LEE KONITZ DUO/LEE KONITZ 
SEXTET 
Indian Summer /Odjenar 
(Esquire 10-285; 6s.) 


This I like, Konitz plays great alto 
and the accompaniment by Billy 
Bauer on guitar is beautiful. This 
may not be the best Konitz that I 
have heard but it is well up to 
standard. 

The reverse brings a_ fascinating 
sound rather like the background 
music for the UPA cartoons—if you 
have not been able to see any of these 
you have missed something—there is 
little in the way of modern harmonies 
to recommend it but as I played it 
over and over again I found it grow- 
ing on me and I guess you will too. 
This disc is a must for your collection. 


KEN MACKINTOSH AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
The Champ/T’ll be Hangin’ Around 
(HMV BD.1280; 4s.) 


Gillespie’s “ Champ” is rapidly be- 
coming the “Tiger Rag” of the 
modernists. Mackintosh’s version is 
slick and well played, with the band 
riding to a good climax. Solos by 
tenor, trumpet and trombone are 
noteworthy, the latter’s offering being 
outstanding. 

The reverse is a good rhythmical 
commercial tune, with the vocal com- 
petently handled by the Mackpies. 
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MIKE McKENZIE 
Jazz Me Blues / Jazz Jubilee 
(Lyragon J.708; 6s.) 

Two fine piano solos by Mike 
McKenzie, accompanied by Denny 
Wright on guitar and Jack Fallon on 
bass. 

Here is a pianist who has not for- 
gotten that a beat is (or should be) an 
integral part of jazz; and that a 
pianist has two hands and eighty-eight 
notes to play with. His style owes 
nothing to no one, he having evolved 
a system that ic a nice cross between 
the ancient and the modern, with the 
worst traits of both deleted. 

His use of dynamics on the hoary 
“Jazz Me” is excellent, and he 
manages to embue this tune with quite 
a new sound. The reverse is his own 
composition, and is perheps the better 
side. Guitar and bass back him 


admirably. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
“Shreveport Stomp / Stratford Hunch”’ 
(Jazz Collector L8o; 6s. 113d.) 

Two Jelly Roll Morton piano solos, 
originally recorded for Gennett in 
July, 1924. Both sides are played 
with Jelly’s ustal skill and are full 
of delightful imaginative touches, 
neither side dating at all. “ Shreve- 
port” is, of course, the better known 
tune and it receives a treatment which 
combines the essence of ragtime with 
Jelly’s own individual, forceful two- 
handed style. Unlike so many of 
today’s pianists, Jelly had no need of 
drums to accentuate the bass, and the 
whole performance builds and builds 
to a wonderful swinging climax. 

The reverse is a lesser known tune, 
but is nevertheless a charming melody. 
It would seem to owe not a little to 
Jelly’s admiration for Scott Joplin, 
for it reminds one of Joplin’s music. 
Jelly plays it simply, and yet with 
amazing dexterity and feeling for the 
mood of the music. Altogether an ex- 
cellent coupling and good choice of 
material. Recommended. 
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JIMMY NOONE APEX CLUB 
ORCHESTRA 
Four Or Five Times /Monday Date 
(Vocalion V-1026; 6s. 113d.) 

A most worthwhile issue of two 
classic sides dating from 1928. Both 
have long been collectors’ items, 
though they were re-issued some years 
back in America on the Brunswick 
Collector Series. 

In spite of the absence of brass, ob- 
jected to by the Apex management at 
the time, this Chicago group gets a 
wonderful vitality and body into its 
playing, sparked by Jimmy’s soaring 
clarinet and Earl Hines’ masterful 
piano playing. To quote the Jazz 
Record Book: “ Noone’s performance 
— his lightning-like staccato runs 
executed with impeccable tonguing— 
remains ® model for aspiring clari- 
netists””. Never was this truer than 
in both these performances which 
have a happy, relaxed lilt to them 
from start to finish. Joe Poston, who 
shares the vocal with Noone on the 
first side, also adds his share to the 
performances with some warm alto 
playing. Altogether a most satisfactory 
example of jazz in the late ‘twenties 
which should find a place in every 
serious collector’s library. 

lie 


THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
Sweet Georgia Brown /China Boy 
(HMV JO0330; 5s.) 

Although made some time ago, 
these sides will be very welcome to 
the host of admirers Peterson made on 
his recent short visit here with the 
Norman Granz J.A.T.P. show. 

Since the day these were made 
Peterson’s touch has grown firmer, 
and he plays with more swing, but 
there is no doubt he is a truly amaz- 
ing pianist. His technique is so pro- 
digious it is difficult not to compare 
him with the one and only Art 
Tatum, and I think at the time these 
were made he must have been very 
much under Tatum’s influence. He 
has now had time to formulate a style 
of his own, and has improved accord- 
ingly. 

There is no denying the excitement 
of these solos, but it could be wished 
that Peterson had something more 
personal in his playing style. 


RONNIE SCOTT AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Compos Mentis/Lover come back 
to me 
(Esquire 10-291; 6s.) 

Well here they are, the boys who 
are creating their own piece of jazz 
history, playing “Compos Mentis”, 
an exciting composition by that con- 


troversial drummer, Tony Crombie. 
Played as it is with a fine swing it 
will have you humming along with it 
from the start. The only improvement 
I can think of would be to hear Tony 
“dropping discreet bombs” in the 
intro, perhaps he was feeling self- 
conscious. Full marks for the gem of 
a trombone solo by Ken Wray. 

“ Lover come back to me”, gets off 
to a tearaway start. Ronnie seems to 
squeeze every bit of sound possible 
out of the band, working up to a fever 
pitch, then dropping into a subdued 
piano solo by Norman Stenfalt. Must 
say that Jimmy Deuchar scunds better 
on this disc than most I have heard 
recently. 


J.H. 


HERBIE STEWARD QUINTET 
Passport To Pimlico /Medicine Man 
(Vogue V-2154; 5s. 63d.) 

Two pleasant riff arrangements 
played in light, frothy modern style 
by tenor saxist Herbie Steward sup- 
ported by a rhythm section. Herbie 
will be remembered for his work with 
Artie Shaw and more recently with 
Woody Herman, and although his 
playing lacks the attack and forceful- 
ness of most modern tenor players, it 
is, nevertheless, fluid and always 
tasteful. 

The supporting rhythm section play 
with a nice, lilting beat with good solo 
spots from Al Haig and Jimmy Rainey 
on piano and guitar. Incidentally, the 
first title has nothing to do with a 
British comedy film of the same name, 
but refers to the well-known American 
racetrack ! 


TRUTH WILL OUT! (1) 
by D.C. 


Except for recording sessions, King 
Oliver regularly employed a violinist 
in his band. In the early days it was 
either Jimmy Palao or Eddie Polla, 
used solely on that instrument, and 
later, Darnell Howard was featured, 
on reeds also. 

Of course, we don’t indulge in any 
fiddles at 


THE SWING SHOP (JRRA) 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 
and that’s a well-known fact! 


P.S. Well, not as much as King 
Oliver, anyway ! 
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FATS WALLER WITH MORRIS’ 
HOT BABIES 
Fats Waller Stomp /Red Het Dan 
(HMV B.10472; 5s.) 


Issued in conjunction with the 
Waller Memorial Week, this reached 
us too late for review in our last issue. 
The sides date from 1927, and bear 
little resemblance to the boisterous 
singing, piano-playing Fats of a few 
years later. 

Both sides are rough, swinging jazz 
with Fats at the organ aided by Tom 
Morris on cornet, plus an unknown 
guitarist. Charlie Irvis is on trombone 
on the Stomp, but is replaced by 
Jimmy Archey for “ Red Hot Dan”. 

Morris’s cornet playing its patchy, 
but both trombonists exhibit swing, 
and the guitarist performs with a nice 
clean attack. I presume the long scat 
vocal is by Fats, but it sounds in 
places as if he is assisted by another 
member of the band. 

An interesting, but not an outstand- 
ing record. 

Si. 


TOMMY WHITTLE AND THE 
TONY KINSEY TRIO 
Waxing with Whittle /Deep Purple 
(Esquire 10-288; 6s.) 

Great music by the boys that lucky 
Londoners can always hear at the 51 
Club. They create a fine exciting 
feeling in their playing, on “ Waxing 
with Whittle”. Dill Jones plays fas- 
cinating piano (we really should have 
more of this man on wax) and Whittle 
really rides. This is a first-class piece 

of British jazz. 

On the reverse—“ Deep Purple ”— 
we have a nice intro by Dill and a 
good sound from Stan Wasser on bass; 
pity he plays a few bad notes, a com- 
mon habit with British bass players, 
and one that must prove most upset- 
ting to the pianists. There are too 
few slow numbers in modern jazz, and 
this one makes a good contribution to 
the collector’s library. Must just pass 
the remark that Tony Kinsey’s drum- 
ming leaves nothing to be desired, it 
is unobtrusive and always keeps to 
tempo. One further thing, do wish 
that recording companies would see 
that they always used first-class 
pianos, this important factor is so 
often overlooked. 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS 

Laughin’ rag/Rag of rags 

(London L.1174; 5s. 64d.) 
These sides should have particular 
interest for the collectors, in view of 
Mary Lou Williams’ present residence 
in this country. She is blessed with a 
remarkable technique and a _ true 


understanding of jazz, which is most 
evident in “ Laughin’ rag”. The deli- 
cacy of her touch can lead one to 
think that her bass is weak, but such 
is not the case. She has not the 
driving power of Fats Waller or Ralph 
Sutton, but her conception of jazz 
seems to fall somewhere between these 
styles. The reverse is disappointing, 
as the piano is for some unknown 
reason subjected to a phoney treat- 
ment which is meant to resemble the 
“ beat-up ” sound associated with very 
early attempts to record piano rag 
music. It is a sound which is displeas- 
ing and distasteful, and it detracts 
seriously from the music. A vote of 
censure on this matter should be re- 
layed to London Records. 


SATCHMO AT SYMPHONY HALL 
Louis Armstrong And The All Stars 
(Brunswick LAToo17/ 8; price 37s. 6d.) 


One record from these two 12-inch 
discs has been on sale for some time, 
but Parts 2 and 3 were held up owing 
to copyright difficulties on one of the 
tunes—now at last all four sides are 
available. 

I think in years to come people will 
realise more fully than they do at pre- 
sent, how important to jazz was this 
band of Armstrong’s. Louis, Jack 
Teagarden and Barney Bigard made 
a perfect front line, and the rhythm 
section of Earl Hines, Big Sid Cattlett 
and Arvelle Shaw could not be bet- 
tered. 

This Symphony Hall concert is just 
full of good things—music that will 
live with you for many years to come. 
The recording is excellent, and tak- 
ing into consideration that this was 
a stage recording, the balance is ex- 
tremely good. 

Numbers featured are, Side 1: 
“King Porter Stomp; Black and Blue; 
Royal Garden Blues; Lover; Stars Fell 
on Alabama.’’ Side 2: ‘‘ I Cried For 
You; Since I Fell For You; Tea For 
Two; Body and Soul; Mahogany Hall 
Stomp.’”’ Side 3: Steak Face; On the 
Sunny Side of the Street; High 
Society; That’s My Desire.’’ Side 4: 
C. Jam Blues; Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home; How High The 
Moon; Boff Boff.’’ 


WINIFRED ATWELL AND HER 
PIANOS 
Black and White Magic 
(Decca LF.1108; 20s, 4d.) 


By this time most readers who have 
paid their Pound for the doubtful 
privilege of listening to the B.B.C.’s 
annual ration of jazz will know who 
Miss Atwell is and what she does. For 
the benefit of the uninitiated, she plays 
the piano with remarkable ability and 
has probably given more listeners the 
impression that they were listening to 
real jazz than the Governors of the 
B.B.C. would have imagined. It does 
not follow from this that Miss Atwell 
actually plays a jazz piano, and your 
reviewer is inclined to take the view 
that she only approaches such a goal 
without in fact achieving it. In 
“Dixie Boogie’ and ‘‘Dinah Boogie’ 
(the latter reinforced by the Ted 
Heath Band) the rhythm and the 
drive are there, and in “ Britannia 
Rag ” there is undoubtedly feeling, 
in spite of a synthetic attempt on the 
part of the sound-effects department 
to turn the piano into a “ real honky- 
tonk” beer-swilling instrument. The 
other tunes, ‘‘Tamboo’’, ‘‘Serenata’’, 
“Lady of Spain”, “Plink, Plank, 
Plunk’’ and ‘‘Taboo’’, have a variety 
of rhythmic effects, and as such are 
excellent examples of her style, which 
will appeal to her fans without satisfy- 
ing the jazz lover. 

G.L. 


PAUL BARBARIN AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS BAND 
(Vogue LDEor3; 27s. 33d.) 

Although there is a certain rough- 
ness in the ensembles here and the 
band are by no means perfectly to- 
gether, there is also a quantity of 
swing. The fast tunes are much better 
than the slow or medium tempo num- 
bers, in which the band are apt to 
drag despite the excellent drumming 
of the leader. 

For a pure New Orleans type band 
(all tracks were recorded in New 
Orleans in 1950), there are a surpris- 
ing number of solos here. Trumpet 
(Ernie Cagnolatti), trombone (Ed 
Pierson), clarinet (Albert Burbank) 
and piano (Lester Santiago) are 
featured on practically every number. 
They all play well, tho’ both brass 
players sound in places rather out of 
practice and a little uncertain. 

I would place the tunes in order of 
merit (not as recorded) as: “Just A 
While To Stay Here”; “ Lily Of The 
Valley”; “ Walk Through The Streets 
Of The City”; “Fidgety Feet”; 
“Panama”; “Just A Closer Walk 
With Thee”; “ Eh, La-Bas”; “ Clari- 
net Marmalade ”. 
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WINIFRED ATWELL 


AND HER PIANO 


EDDIE CONDON—JAZZ CONCERT 
(Brunswick LA.8577; 23s. 1d.) 

Side No. 1, “ Imprompty Ensemble 
No. 1; The Sheik Of Araby; Farewell 
Blues; Stars Fell On Alabama”: Side 
No. 2, “Just You, Just Me; Atlanta 
Blues; The Way You Look Tonight; 
Some Sunny Day”. 

This is far and away the best of the 
Condon LP’s to have been issued here 
as yet—particularly the tracks on Side 
2—all of which are excellent. In these 
four numbers the band are led by 
Max Kaminsky and, excepting for Bill 
Davison on “ Farewell Blues ” he does 
a better job than either Bobby 
Hackett, or Billy Butterfield who are 
the other lead trumpeters. 

Tracks 1 and 2 (Side 2) feature 
James P. Johnson, whose piano play- 
ing makes these the best items on the 
record. Fred Ohms (trombone) plays 
in most musicianly manner on Tracks 
3 and 4, whilst on all four tunes Dave 
Tough’s drumming is outstanding. 

Side No. 1 is not so good—despite 
the presence of Jack Teagarden on 
Tracks 1, : and 3. “ Farewell Blues” 
is the best item on this side—Wild Bill 
leads in his usual boisterous fashion 
and is ably supported by the best 
clarinettist on view—Tony Parenti. 


BING CROSBY AND THE 
DIXIELAND BANDS 

(Brunswick LA.8579; 23s. 1d.) 
The shrewd selection committee of 
the Decca organisation have dealt out 
a joyous selection of Bing Crosby 
tunes, in clever combination with 
three Dixieland groups. The jazz 
content may fall short of the purist’s 
requirements, but I find this eminently 
satisfactory music by any standards, 
with its lilting catchy tunes and 
neat accompaniments. The tunes are 
“Dixieland Band” and “ Jamboree 
Jones” (acc. by Bob Haggart Orch.); 


“When my dreamboat” and “ Walk- 
ing the floor” (acc. by Bob Crosby's 
Bobcats); “ Blue”’ and “ After you’ve 
gone” (acc. by Eddie Condon Orch.); 
Goodbye my lover” and “ Feudin’ 
and fightin’” (acc. by The Jesters 
and Bob Haggart). My own choice 
falls on the Condon-backed “ After 
you've gone”, in which snatches of 
Wild Bill Davison and Jess Stacy are 
to be heard. 
G.L. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
(Brunswick LA.8581; 23s. 1d.) 
Although made some ten years ago, 
or more, all these songs of Ella’s are 
quite superb. Her phrasing, diction 
and imagination are just perfect, and 
she sings with a most appealing 
natural warmth. A _ nice choice of 
tunes comprises: Side 1, “I’m The 
Lonesomest Gal In Town—The One I 
Love—Baby, Won’t You Please Come 
Home—I Can’t Believe You’re In 
Love With Me”: Side 2, “I Got It 
Bad—Cabin In The Sky—I Must 
Have That Man—Can’t Help Lovin’ 

That Man”. 

Here is jazz that you can play to 
your Grandmother, or to the rabid 
traditionalist next door—they and 
everybody else should appreciate true 
artistry. 


KING OF THE CLARINET 
Buddy De Franco with his Trio 
(MGM D.112; 24s. 64d.) 

I find it very difficult to write any- 
thing fresh about the clarinet playing 
of Buddy De Franco—for nothing 
that is very fresh really happens. 

All eight numbers on this LP are 
impeccably played, and display a high 
degree of musicianship, but, to my 
mind, his playing lacks one essential 
thing, a feeling for jazz. I know De 
Franco has a host of ardent admirers, 
but to my ear he is much too calm, 
collected and correct in everything he 
does. 

The faster tunes here swing all 
right, but there are far too many pas- 
sages which are full of too many notes 
—technique without taste. 

Side 1 has “ Sweet Georgia Brown 
— Gone With The Wind — Cairo — 
Street Of Dreams. Side 2, “ Lover, 
Come Back To Me — Sophisticated 
Lady—I Got It Bad—The Way You 
Look Tonight”. 


BENNY GOODMAN TRIO 
(Capitol LC.6565; 23s. 1d.) 

The best rewarded dispensers of 
drink and medicine may base’ their 
skill on their ability to serve “ the 
mixture as before”, but this should 
not have to apply to that skilled and 
highly paid exponent of the clarinet, 
Benny Goodman. Collectors with 
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JAMES CRAWFORD 


PLAYS WITH GOODMAN 


light-weight pick-ups or Jong memo- 
ries will remember the — sensation 
caused by the “mixed” groups who 
recorded so prolifically under the aegis 
of Benny Goodman in 1935 and later 
years, and they will at least recall the 
impression of Teddy Wilson’s piano 
featuring so gracefully throughout the 
growth of the Trio to its ultimate and 
successful finality as a Sextet. No 
one would dispute the fact that there- 
in lay a contribution to the world of 
small band jazz, boasting the names 
of many musicians whose lives and 
fortunes have been brilliant and 
dramatic. Today we find the mixture 
as before—neat and precise, but un- 
changed in tone and approach after 
eighteen years. This music could 
never rank as Goodman’s or Wilson’s 
best work. Certainly they achieve a 
harmonic balance which leaves no one 
in doubt as to their intentions, and 
the unobtrusive drumming of  ex- 
Jimmy T.unceford sideman, James 
Crawford, is equally as satisfying as 
that of the erstwhile partner in the 
original trio, Gene Krupa, but the re- 
sult, and by that I mean the sound 
which comes out of your loud-speaker, 
is inclined to be insipid ana verges on 
the uninspired, with the two excep- 
tions, “I’ll never be the same” and 
“Bye bye pretty baby”, both of 
which recapture that blend of sound 
which I have learned to associate with 
this small-group jazz at its best. 
G.L. 


BOBBY HACKETT 
Trumpet Solos 
(Brunswick LA.8587; 23s. 1d.) 
With the exception of two numbers, 
to fill out the LP, all the selections in 
this interesting new issue come from 
an American Brunswick 78 album of 
a few years back featuring Bobby 
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Hackett as soloist of an orchestra con- 
ducted by Bill Challis. (Am. Bruns. 
B-1026). 

Older readers will need no introduc- 
tion to Bill Challis whose brilliant 
arrangements for the Whiteman band, 
particularly during the Bix period, 
sound quite modern even today. In 
recent years Bill Challis has been 
chief arranger for Glen Gray’s Casa 
Loma orchestra, and it was while 
Bobby Hackett was with this band 
that the idea for this album origin- 
ated. There developed a kinship be- 
tween Challis and Hackett—readily 
understood in view of their mutual 
admiration of Bix—which resulted in 
the recording of six numbers of the 
type that both Hackett and Challis 
most admired — “Soft Lights and 
Sweet Music”, “Soon”, “ What Is 
There To Say? ”, “Easy To Love”, 
“With A Song In My Heart” and 
“Tf There Is Someone Lovelier Than 
You”, all good, well-known show 
tunes. 

Six sides present Hackett as 
soloist playing softly and imagina- 
tively with subdued accompaniment 
from a hand-pickea bunch of musi- 
cians which include: Joe Bushkin, 
Cozy Cole, Carl Kress, Bob Haggart, 
Arthur Rollini, Hank D’Amico and 


LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND 
Jelly Roll’s Jazz 
(Brunswick LA.8576; 23s. 1d.) 

Here is some jazz that will appeal 
to all but the over-purist. Eight of 
Morton’s best compositions given 
sparkling treatment by a band com- 
posed of Yank Lawson (trumpet), 
Lou McGarity (trombone), Bill Steg- 
meyer (clarinet), Bob Haggart (bass), 
Cliff Leeman (drums) and Lou Stein 
(piano). 

Except for introductions and bridge 
passages the band wisely, have 
branched away from Morton’s original 
arrangements — they keep to the 
general pattern but embue all the 
tunes with their own individuality. 

Lawson’s playing on all tracks is 
outstanding. He makes great use of 
dynamics, and at all times plays with 
fine swing. Neither clarinettist nor 
trombonist play what is termed New 
Orleans style, but both fit perfectly 
into the jazz pattern here displayed— 
good, clean musicianship. 

The tunes featured are on Side 1: 
“King Porter Stomp — Dead Man 


Blues—Wolverine Blues—Jelly Roll . 


Blues”. Side 2: “ Milenburg Joys— 
Sidewalk Blues—Cannon Ball Blues— 
Kansas City Stomp”. 


MUGGSY SPANIER 
broadcasts “‘ This Is Jazz” 
(Vogue LDEo15; price 29s. 6d.) 

This new LP presents a varied and 
mostly well played selection of ‘‘ good 


ol’ good ones ’’ by a Muggsy Spanier 
group which includes Albert Nicholas, 
George Brunis, Pops Foster, Baby 
Dodds, Danny Barker and Joe Sulli- 
van in the personnel. All eight sides 
are taken from Rudi Blesh’s ‘‘ This 
Is Jazz ’’ radio show of several years 
back, and are better recorded than 
most transcriptions of this nature. 
George Brunis sings on ‘‘ A Good 
Man Is Hard To Find ”’ also on the 
somewhat unusual arrangement of 
“Tin Roof Blues ’’; whilst Muggsy, 
complete with plunger mute, is at his 
best on a fine performance of the 
mournful ‘‘ Lonesome Road.’’ Other 
numbers are: ‘‘ Eccentric,’’ ‘‘Muskrat 
Ramble,’’ ‘‘ Bugle Call Rag,’’ ‘‘ Ja 
Da ’’ and ‘‘ Panama.’’ All are played 
with spirit and the jazz sense one 
would expect from such a group. 


Pit. 


SAX STYLISTS 
(Capitol LC.6582; price 23s. 1d.) 


What is There to Say? 
Coleman Hawkins Orchestra 
Sepia Nocturne 
Dave Matthews Orchestra 
The Hour of Parting 
Eddie Miller Orchestra 
Someone 
Murray McEachern Orchestra 
Prelude to a Kiss 
Benny Carter Orchestra 
Torna a Sorriento 
Stan Kenton Orchestra 
China Boy 
Frankie Trumbauer Orchestra 
Fly, Fly, Fly 
Georgie Auld Orchestra 
Here is another excellent selection 
in Capitol’s “stylists” series featuring 
players whose styles vary from the 
liquid tones of Coleman Hawkins in 
“What is there to Say?’’ and the 
impeccably tasteful alto playing of 
Benny Carter in “ Prelude to a Kiss” 
to a rare re-appearance on wax of the 
famous Frankie Trumbauer, recalling 
nostalgic memories of the days of Bix 
and Tram with a driving old-style 
version of “China Boy”. 


Among the others in this interesting 
collection I would single out Les 
Robinson's plaintive alto playing in 
“Sepia Nocturne”; Murray McEach- 
ern’s lilting, swinging solo in “ Some- 
one”; the way Vido Musso swings the 
whole Kenton crew half-way through 
what had been a somewhat tedious 
trip to “Sorriento”, and Georgie 
Auld’s frantic, riding solo in “ Fly, 
Fly, Fly” (the vocal of which is sung 
by Big Sis Andrews). Finally, a word 
of praise for the well-written and con- 
cise programme notes on the sleeve. 
Let’s have more like these. Recom- 


mended. 
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TRUMPET STYLISTS 
(Capitol LC.6579; price 23s. 1d.) 
I Can’t Get Started 
Billy Butterfield Orchestra 
House Of Joy 
Cootie Williams Orchestra 
MOVG Miles Davis Orchestra 
Take The “ A” Train 
Maynard Ferguson Orchestra 
I Surrender, Dear 
Benny Carter Orchestra 
Coast To Coast 
Dizzy Gillespie Orchestra 
Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man 
Red Nichols Orchestra 
T-Bone For Two 
Bobby Sherwood Orchestra 
This LP offers a varied selection of 
recordings of which only one has been 
previously issued over here. Billy 
Butterfield shows facile technique on 
his version of “I Can’t Get Started”, 
but adds nothing to that already said 
most eloquently by the late Bunny 
Berigan. Cootie riffs his way through 
“House of Joy” in a somewhat 
unruly imitation of the Ellington 
Orchestra. However his high register 
solo is down in the depths compared 
to that of Maynard Ferguson whose 
performance, though more restrained 
than usual, might still have been 
better titled “Take The High C 
Train”! Of the rest, Benny Carter 
plays some finely phrased trumpet in 
the sensitive and tuneful manner one 
would expect from this fine artist and 
Miles Davis gives out with a driving 
version of “Move” in ultra-modern 
style—this is also available on 78 
(Capitol CL.13249). Dizzy displays 
dazzling technique on “Coast to 
Coast’’, and Red Nichols treats you to 
some thin-toned nostalgia with a 
somewhat limpid version of the old 
Jerome Kern hit, “ Can’t Help Lovin’ 
Dat Man”; while Bobby Sherwood 
delivers a_ slick and_ well-rounded 
homily to a juicy steak for two. An 
interesting selection. 


The 
DISCOPHILE 


The Magazine for Record Information 
_ The Discophile is the only active 
jazZ magazine which specialises in 
discographical research. 

Whatever your tastes you are 
catered for in The Discophile, the 
magazine which gives facts —not 
criticism. 

Recent listings published have included 
Muddy Waters, John Lee Hooker, Brownie 
McGhee, Phil Napoleon, Lovie Austin, the 
““Mercer’’ and Melodisc’’ labels, plus 
the regular features including details of latest 
traditional and modernist issues from all 


over the world. 
Edited by Derek Coller and Bert Whyatt 


Annual subscription (six issues) 6/6d. 


Available from : 


116 London Road, Barking, Essex. 
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MAN WITH A HORN 
(Brunswick LA.8567; 235s. 1d.) 

Side No. 1: “Man plays a Horn” 
—Randy Brooks; “More than you 
know ” — Bobby Hackett; “ Sweet- 
hearts on Parade ”—Louis Armstrong; 
“ Stardust "—Roy Eldridge. Side No. 
2: “What’s New?’’—Billy Butter- 
field; “ Hesitating Blues ”—Muggsy 
Spanier; “ You Took Advantage Of 
Me” — Bunny Berrigan; “ McGhee 
Special ”—Howard McGhee. 

Here is a mixed bag featuring the 
work of eight different trumpeters, 
from eight different eras. The stan- 
dard of playing by all the musicians 
is high, but as a mixture of styles 
this is the strangest conglomeration 
imaginable. 

The Berigan and Spanier have been 
issued here before, but the former (re- 
corded December, 1935, has long since 
been deleted. It is good to see the fine 
Louis’ “ Sweethearts” issued here at 
last, and the record is worth buying 
for this alone. 

The Brooks, the Butterfield and the 
Hackett are all good examples of the 
playing of these respective artists, and 
the Eldridge is a worthy illustration 
of “Little Jazz” at his exuberant 
best. The McGhee will come as a 
surprise to many. This was recorded 
in July, 1942, when he was a member 
of the Andy Kirk band, and before 
he got bitten by the bop bug—it is 
fine, virulent trumpet playing. 


MELODY MAKER ALL STARS 
Anidina—Ballot Box 1 and 2— 
Coronation Jump 1 and 2 
(Esquire 20-008; 27s. 0}d.) 

The Melody Maker poll winners, 
under the direction of musician of the 
year, Jack Parnell, play three num- 
bers arranged by arranger of the year, 
Reg Owen. 

The musicians here employed know 
each other’s styles so well (the British 
circus has but a very small ring) that 
these are neater performances than 
one usually gets from a mixed record- 
ing group. The arrangements are 
compact and Owen has allowed the 
soloists plenty of scope to improvise at 
reasonable length. 

The anagrammatical palindrome 
takes up one whole side of this LP. 
This was always a good tune and the 
band get plenty of space to improvise. 
No one says anything particularly 
original, but the arrangement is inter- 
esting and all the soloists play with 
confidence. 

The backing has rather a sameness 
about it, owing to the fact that two 
takes of each number have been in- 
cluded. There is not a lot of difference 
in these, but they will no doubt be of 
interest to students of British jazz— 
modern pattern. 


THE FRANK PETTY TRIO 
Sweethearts on Parade 
(MGM D.113; 24s. 63d.) 


Excellent commercial recordings by 
the Frank Petty Trio, finely led by 
pianist Mike Di Napoli. 

Although this group pander strongly 
towards the modern vogue for the 
raggety-piano with the bar-room tone, 
they do it so much better than most. 
Di Napoli has a sure, firm touch and 
he plays with assurance and no little 
gaiety. 

The choice of numbers is excellent, 
all being old worthwhile melodies: 


Side 1. ‘‘ Sweethearts on Parade— 

Liza—Emaline—Marie.”’ Side 2. 

Margie—Sugar—Louise—Rosetta.’ 


THE FRANK PETTY TRIO 


RAY ANTHONY AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


On the Trail / Street Scene 
(Capitol CL.13895; 5s. 63d.) 
Marilyn / Wild Horses 
(Capitol CL.13906; 5s. 63d.) 

Big band music of a lowish order, 
these sides seem to have attracted a set 
of vocalists who would scarcely qualify 
to appear with the relief band at a 
provincial palais-de-danse. The only 
side worthy of mention is ‘‘ Street 
Scene ’’, music from the film of the 
same name, an instrumental treatment 
of adequate standard and interest to 
please his fans. 
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NAT “ KING” COLE 
Pretend / Funny 
(Capitol CL.13878; 5s. 63d.) 

Two average pops put over in Nat 
Cole’s usual suave and_ persuasive 
manner. Nat seems to have a knack 
of bringing out the best in even the 
most banal of material by his own 
strong personality, and feeling for 
showmanship. On this coupling he is 
assisted by Nelson Riddle’s orchestra 
on the first side and by a very sub- 
dued Pete Rugolo accompaniment on 
the second. 


THE DUCHESS AT THE 
KEYBOARD 
Ragging the Scales / Kitten on the Keys 
(London L.1172; 5s. 63d.) 

Whoever this self-appointed duchess 
may be, her renderings of these ever- 
green piano numbers are vigorous and 
amusing. I doubt whether this record 
will ever grace the collector’s shelf, 
but it seems to be an ideal choice for 
anyone who is in search of ‘‘ party 
music ’’, even if the rhythm sounds a 
bit woolly. 


HARMONICATS 
Pachuko/ Little Red Monkey 
(Oriole CB.1178; 5s. 63d.) 

An instrumental group composed of 
harmonicas, tenor sax and guitar, who 
play the popular ‘‘Little Red Monkey’’ 
with rhythmical effect. The reverse is 
much nearer jazz, and becomes quite 
swingy in parts. The tenor sax is 
used as ’ bass instrument, over which 
the harmonicas improvise on a not 
too bad tune. Also included some 
good guitar in solo passages. 


THE GAYLORDS 
Aye Aye Aye/ Tell Me You’re Mine 
(Oriole CB.1164; 5s. 63d.) 
Although labelled as by the Gay- 
lords, these two songs are in reality 
sung by Ronnie Vincent, with occa- 
sional assistance from the vocal group. 
Vincent has a powerful voice and his 
singing bears a slight resemblance to 
Johnnie Ray; which might take him 
a long way. ‘‘ Aye Aye Aye’’ is 
Vincent’s own composition—it is a 
catchy tune and so don’t be surprised 
if you hear it again—and again. 


ART LOWRY 
Somebody Stole My Gal / 
That Teasin’ Rag 
(Columbia DC.610; 5s.) 

There is quite a vogue these days for 
the near-jazz piano solo. Sometimes 
they are played on a piano with an 
attachment which makes then: sound 
like a cross between a mandolin and 
a spinet, and sometimes, happily, they 
are not. These are not, and are 
therefore better than those that are— 
in my opinion. Mr. Lowry prefers 
technique to beat, but he plays 
pleasantly enough and both tunes are 
quite good ones. Jazz fans will find 
the rag very reminiscent in parts. 
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The Months Records 


BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA 
Top Hat, White Tie and Tails / 
My Last Affair 
(Capitol CL.13908; 5s. 63d.) 
Effective arrangements of two good 
old ones from the thirties served up in 
the usual suave May manner. Though 
there tends to be considerable same- 
ness about this band’s performance 
and some of the tricks are wearing a 
little thin, it manages to get a good 
beat and has little of that tired, list- 
less quality so prevalent in most of 
America’s popular dance bands. The 
old Irving Berlin favourite from the 
Astaire-Rogers picture ‘‘ Top Hat ’’ is 
the better side, but both are good 
arrangements. 


ROSE MURPHY 
Time on My Hands/ 
Little Red Monkey 
(London L.1176; 5s. 63d.) 

The “ still small voice ’’ becomes 
ever stiller and smaller, but the result 
remains the same. The lyrics of 
‘Time ’’ must have presented un- 
expected problems as I find that Rose 
Murphy never quite gets past the 
intricacy of the first two lines, but 
‘“ Monkey ”’ is much fuller in its treat- 
ment, and must come straight from 
a nursery rhyme or a Disney produc- 
tion. If I ever had time to learn to 
play the piano in my bath I feel sure 
this is the way it would work out. 


LES PAUL 
Sleep / I’m Sitting on Top of the World 
(Capitol CL.13905; 5s. 64d.) 

The first side is another pleasant 
multi-recorded novelty by guitarist Les 
Paul. The accent here is strongly on 
melody and Paul has chosen a fine one 
in Lebieg’s ‘‘ Sleep’’. Mrs. Paul 
comes in on the backing harmonising 
with herself in the usual manner. This 
is a good old tune. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
Serenade For Tin Horn / 
My’na Shay-Na Ty-Ra 
(HMV BD.6144; 4s.) 

“Tin Horn” is a novelty number 
played with the usual rhythmical as- 
surance one expects from this band. 
Plenty of Sid’s precise clarinet is fea- 
tured, which will no doubt please his 
countless admirers. The backing is to 
be translated as ‘‘ My sweet and dear 
one ’’, and is mainly vocal by Denny 
Dennis and the Greene Sisters. 


JOHNNIE RAY 
The Touch of God’s Hand / 
I’m Gonna Walk with My Lord 
(Columbia DB3273; 5s.) 

Here is Johnnie Ray in a somewhat 
different guise. Both can be classed 
as gospel songs, and he delivers them 
with all sincerity. ‘‘ Touch of God’s 
Hand ”’ is rather too sentimental, but 
the backing is sung at faster tempo 
and goes with a swing. Ray always 


says that he owes much to the 
coloured people, and it is obvious here 
that he has listened intently to the way 
they conduct their religious services. 
He is ably assisted by the Buddy Cole 
Quartet. 


EDMUNDO ROS 
Coronation Samba / 
Coronation Calypso 

(Decca F.10088; 4s. 4d.) 

This is the year for Coronation 
tunes, and Edmundo has not let the 
grass grow under his feet. The Samba 
is a good rousing affair with a vocal 
sung by Mr. Ros and chorus—TI think 
I prefer him singing solo, but suppose 
chorus singing appeals to the masses. 
The reverse is a clever calypso. The 
words are topical, and the rhythm in- 
fectious. 


DICK STABILE ORCHESTRA 
When My Sugar Walks Down the 
Street / Twilight Time 
(Capitol CL.13896; 5s. 64d.) 

Dick Stabile, who will be remem- 
bered by older readers for his hot sax 
playing with Jack Pettis, and also the 
late Ben Bernie’s band, has in recent 
years been concentrating his talents 
arranging and conducting for radio, 
and organising accompanying orches- 
tras for many of Capitol’s top singers. 
This month the band gets a chance 
to show its paces and turns in two 
tasteful dance arrangements of stand- 
ard numbers. The band sounds a 
little like that of Jimmy Dorsey, and 
Dick gets good opportunities to dis- 
play his own solo technique both on 
the medium-paced evergreen on the 
first side and on the moody instrumen- 
tal on the reverse. Jo Ann Greer, 
current vocalist with the Ray Anthony 
orchestra, handles the vocal com- 
petently on the first side. 


KAY STARR 
The Breeze / 
Waiting at the End of the Road 
(Capitol CL.13900; 5s. 63d.) 

Kay Starr repeats her ‘‘ Side By 
Side ’’ multi-recording gimmick on the 
first side with a performance as 
breezy as the title suggests. The 
reverse is a neat arrangement of a 
good Irving Berlin tune which Kay 


swings from start to finish in her usual 
dynamic and forceful style. Harold 
Mooney and his orchestra provide the 
accompaniments to both which are 
well up to the usual high Starr stand- 
ard. 


TENNESSEE ERNIE 


RECENTLY IN ENGLAND 


TENNESSEE ERNIE 
Celebratin’ / 
Everyone’s Got a Girl But Me 
(Cap. L.13909; 5s. 64d.) 
Though there tends to be a lack of 
variety in the material recorded by 
this popular country-style singer, he 
always seems to be able to win 
through by sheer force of personality. 
Both these are well up to standard, 
and the second side gets a nice lilting 
beat, and will no doubt be in great 
demand by those who enjoyed seeing 
this talented Capitol recording artist 
at the London Palladium recently. 


THE ONLY CURRENT GUIDE TO JAZZ, JAZZ MUSICIANS, 
REVIEWS OF RECORDINGS AND BOOKS... 


THE MUSIC INDEX 


A detailed subject guide to important periodicals covering all aspects of music . . . 
for quick reference as well as extensive research 
Now in its fourth year of publication, The Music Index is published monthly, cumulated annually 
ANNUAL CUMULATIONS 
. £10 1951 (in process), 500 pages . . . £10 


1949, 308 pages... £5 1950, 416 pages . . 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Twelve monthly issues and cloth bound annual cumulation... . £50 


For further particulars apply to 
HINRICHSEN EDITION LTD. 
(Peters Edition) 

Museum House, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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The 


BACKROOM BOYS 
JAIL 


iain away in Seymour Place, off Marylebone Road, is a 


firm who could with truth call themselves a dispensary for 
sick and wounded instruments. Owned by Frank Reidy—the well 
known reed instrumentalist—no job is too difficult for the firm of 


J. A. Turner. If those fans tread on your trumpet in their too 


zealous request for your autograph; if your new puppy chews 


some additional holes in your clarinet ; or even if your saxophone 


has a slight difference of opinion with a tank—this firm will make 


your instrument as new, in the matter of a few days. Pictured, 


ra) 
i 


you see 


Humphrey Lyttelton watching a craftsman 
knock out the dents and straighten the bell of 
his trumpet. 


i 


m 


Hold your nose—the instrument is 
electrically cleaned in an acid bath, 
prior to 


high speed polishing. 


7 
An impromptu blow for the 


back room boys. The trumpet has been re-assembled, gold en 


checked. Humph admires the finished job. 


J 
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Three days later. 
Is that really that 
old wreck ? 


Ob Burns asks Frank Reidy if anything can be 
™ done to this old saxophone, found in the desert. 


Bob has his clarinet 4 
checked, 


Also his alto— Humph is impatient 
—and thirsty. 


Thanks for a nice job of work. Shall 
we join Humph ? 


at 
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SOME NEW 
78 R.P.M. RECORDS 
FOR JUNE 


» Moon Flowers; 
(From the film ‘Road to Bali’’) 


Two Ticks - - - R3694 4 
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2 Joe Daniels’ 
Jazz Group ¢ 


4 Mama don’t allow it; o 
2 Happy Boogie - R3695 @ 
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= Maryland, my Maryland; a 
Blue for Waterloo 
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EDITORIAL 


Surely the most fitting way in which 
we can open this editorial of our June 
issue is to offer our most humble 
greetings to her Majesty in this, her 


Coronation year. 
We know we speak for all our 


readers when we say: May her reign 
be a long and happy one. 


VISITORS 

During the past few weeks we have 
been happy to welcome to this country 
several interesting visitors. Robert 
Goffin, the large man from Belgium, 
was here for a few days. He managed, 
in between giving a lecture at the Bel- 
gian Institute and gracing a lunch at 
the Pen Club, to find time to attend a 
Humphrey Lyttleton concert, and to 
give a talk on Jazz to the London 
School of Economics. The latter was 
particularly well received, although 
we think Robert got a little muddled 
with some of the names of the early 
bands he told us he had heard in Bel- 
gium. He was most impressed with 
Lyttleton’s band, as indeed he should 
have been, but found the Ballad 
singers (who were also on the bill) 
rather unimpressive. 


Our other visitor was Ralph Berton, 
brother of the late Vic Berton—one 
time percussionist with Red Nichols 
and other early white bands. Ralph 
has been with Jazz since he, together 
with the music, grew out of short 
pants, and he is one of the most tren- 
chant critics we have ever had the 
pleasure of meeting. We are pleased to 
say that Ralph will be contributing a 
series of articles for our magazine, and 
we are sure you are going to find 
great interest in what he writes. It will 
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be noticed that although Ralph was 
on intimate terms with such musicians 
as Bix and King Oliver, his interests 
in Jazz music have not stayed still. 
He is as much at home listening to a 
new Lester Young record as he is with 
an old one by Benny Goodman—his 
tastes in Jazz are broad-minded and 
catholic. 

To him also we owe an award for 
the best remark of the month. On 
being asked what he thought of a cer- 
tain very earthy New Orleans record, 
he replied: ‘‘ Well I like buying 
antique furniture, but I don’t expect 
to have to pay for the worm holes!”’ 


THE METRONOME YEARBOOK 

We have recently received the 1953 
Jazz Year Book published by Metro- 
nome and edited by Barry Ulanov and 
George Simon. This latest edition 
contains a fine selection of articles and 
photographs and will come as a wel- 
come addition to the library of any 
Jazz follower. 

Articles include, “History of the 
Year”, ‘Critics’ Choice”, Disco- 
graphy of the Year’’, ‘‘ How to build 
a Record Library” and many others. 
Also included is seventeen-page 
picture supplement featuring the ex- 
cellent work of Frank Kuchirchuk, 

The book is obtainable from The 
International Bookshop, 52 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. Price 
8s. 6d., postage 6d. 


BOUND COPIES 
We are pleased to announce we 
have a limited supply of our 1952 
issues for sale handsomely bound in 
red cloth. Price, post free, 21s. 
THE EDITORS. 
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—182— 
HEARING IS BELIEVING 

Did you read our notes in the April 
issue on the charming subject of Mary 
Lou Williams? 

If you did, and if you will now 
sweep into your record shop and col- 
lect a copy of London L.1174, you will 
have ample proof that this column just 
ain’t nowhere. You will also have in 
your possession recordings by Mary 
of “Laughing Rag” and “ Rag of 
Rags "!!!! 

Perhaps your fair face will be 
slightly suffused with crimson, too? 

Anyway, you'll have to admit sur- 
prise along with more than one aged 
critic, and, if this record reaches New 
York, along with a lot of avant-garde 
musicians as well, 

These performances are likely to re- 
main amongst the strangest curiosities 
of recorded “ jazz” for some time. A 
bout between Williams and Atwell is 
as ludicrous as one between Gillespie 
and McPartland, but the odd thing is 
that, if you stage one with records 
in this case, it is Williams on an away 
fixture who does the carving. 

The hokey tone (of the piano and/or 
the recording) and the metronomic 
ragtime quality recall the mechanical 
gaieties of the player-piano. Here and 
there, Mary seems about to bust out, 
to get hot, but back she goes to the 
routine. Comparing this record with 
those by Scott Joplin issued in 
France, it is evident that Mary swings 
more and plays with a lighter, prettier, 
more musical touch than Joplin trans- 
mitted via piano roll. It is equally 
evident that she was keeping the 
brakes on. Certainly, it was some kind 
of a test of mental and technical re- 
sources for an out-and-out modernist 
to give quaint numbers like these such 
sure-fingered and authentic-sounding 
treatment. 

From one jazz aspect, the one with 
the heat on, ragtime and modern 
piano, although vastly different, were 
both cool! 

—183— 
FROM LISTENING FEET TO 
MANKIND’S MISERIES 

A saying of John Philip Sousa’s, 
which we saw reprinted somewhere, 
has been running irritatingly through 
our mind recently. It was this: 
“Jazz will endure as long as people 
hear through their feet instead of their 
brains.”’ 

It is the kind of thing so many 
people encounter in ‘‘ digests ’’, swal- 
low whole undigested, and quote back 
at you with smiles of superior delight. 
Like so many other alleged smart say- 


ings, it is basically stupid. Leaving 
the ears out of it... 

Music for dancing and music for 
marching are likely to endure as long 
as the human race has feet, but most 
civilised people will probably prefer 
an early demise of the latter. Oddly 
enough, we believe nearly all jazz 
lovers hear their music neither through 
their brains nor their feet, but some- 
where in between. (No correspondence 
on this, please !) 

Our devoted readers have not been 
slow to reply to our request for in- 
formation on their methods of attain- 
ing “elevation”. still await 
formal word from Oliver King on his, 
but here are a few printable ones to 
get on with: 

Meditation on Marilyn Monroe, 

Observation of Margot Fonteyn in 
“ Tiresias 

Tea, cups of, 

Tea, drags of, 

Long list cf intoxicating beverages, 
including gin shaken with ice 
cream, 

Boogie woogie, cryptically coupled 
with the name of another luscious 
film ‘‘ actress ’’. 

To these we would add items of 
news such as that Duke has left 
Columbia for Capitol, the first two 
sessions taking place in Hollywood on 
April 6th and 17th. We have been 
walking around these past few weeks 
with kind words for everyone, happy 
in anticipation of the good things 
Capitol will be able to give us here. 

Did you know Dizzy had a record 
of “Swing Low Sweet Cadillac”? On 
Dee Gee 3601. 

But we'll end this as we began, more 
or less. Quote for immediate applica- 
tion from Joseph Conrad: “All am- 
bitions are lawful except those which 
climb upward on the miseries or the 
credulities of mankind.”’ 


JACK TEAGARDEN, 
BARNEY BIGARD, 
AND 

“ SATCHMO ” 
ARMSTRONG 

AT THE 
PASADENA 

CONCERT 
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—184— 
VETERAN MAGICIAN 
Brunswick has for long been so 
generous in releasing the work of that 
hardy perennial, Louis Armstrong, 
that we think it about time we voiced 
a little appreciation. 


The Gordon Jenkins accompani- 
ments on O.5069, for instance, have, 
besides novelty value, a touch of 
genius. There is a simplicity and 
freshness of ideas that is genuinely 
artistic. The timing is good and there 
is no overcrowding. The strings and 
voices calling “ Chloe” back of Louis’ 
vocal on that number are delightful. 
And when the soft voices call “ Louis ” 
instead, his simulated amazement is 
worthy of a great actor, which indeed 
he is. We have always been in- 
trigued by the lyrics of this strange 
number, the smoke and the flame, the 
chains and the swampland. What had 
they done to Chloe? Did it all spring 
from some horrific movie? Anyway, 
the melody suits Louis and he covers 
the dramatic climax convincingly 
within his husky range. 

The coupling, “Listen To The 
Mocking Bird”, is less rewarding. 
The tune doesn’t seem to inspire him 
and his treatment verges on the cute, 
as though it were Louis Armstrong 
impersonating Nat Gonella imperson- 
ating Louis Armstrong. 

But pretty and attractive though the 
Jenkins backings are, and effective in 
contrast value, when you hear Sy 
Oliver’s accompaniment on “ Your 
Cheatin’ Heart”, you'll know that 
Louis, his voice and trumpet, belong 
in less dainty surroundings. 

For this side, Sy’s group lays down 
a deep, rocking Lunceford beat, which 
in places gets such surging power as is 
uncommon in a studio group. It 
moves Louis, too, and he sings and 
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blows with rough abandon as though 
he were back home among friends, 
all cares gone. He leans on the notes 
in his trumpet solo in a way we've not 
heard in years, and altogether we 
think this must rank amongst his 
greatest of the past decade. Sy 
thoughtfully provides an All-Stars 
flavour with Bigard-like contributions 
from his clarinettists. Definitely a 
side to hear and own. 

The — long-awaited 12in. LP, 
‘“Satchmo At Pasadena”, is avail- 
able at last. From an All-Stars con- 
cert, with Hines, Teagarden, Bigard 
and Cozy, it was well worth waiting 
for. And it provides another reason 
why LP equipment has become essen- 
tial for the jazz enthusiast. 

By concert standards, at least, the 
recording is excellent, and it is pos- 
sible to hear Cozy’s drumming to ad- 
vantage. Now we would always put 
Cozy in any list of the five best jazz 
drummers, but we have heard and 
read adverse criticism of his work 
with this little group. All we can 
say, on the evidence here provided, is 
that Cozy makes a large contribution 
to the rhythmic integrity of the music. 
He keeps a foundation beat going and 
doesn’t clamour loudly for attention 
whenever the front line is drawing 
breath. 

Earl here is the rhythmic Earl, and 
just the greatest. His “ Honeysuckle 
Rose” seems even more exciting than 
the Royal Jazz versions. His every 
appearance has that compact kick, 
that personal sparkle which has proven 
inimitable. It is great to hear him 
and Louis on “My Monday Date” 
again, and what a wonderful tune that 
is. Then there is a too-short version 
of another special number, “ You Can 
Depend On Me”, taken at a rare slow 
tempo, relaxed, with a delayed punch. 

Bigard’s speciality is spoiled by its 
elephantine coda. This kind of thing 
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can be enjoyable at a concert, but it 
will not take frequent hearing. Nor 
will “ Baby, It’s Cold Outside”, a 
vocal duet by Louis and Velma 
Middleton. The comic atmosphere 
they create is happy and spontaneous, 
but it is part of an act to be seen 
as well as heard. Velma was not up 
to the high standard of this group and 
her vocal on “ The Hucklebuck” is 
pathetic. Yet it is on this number 
that Teagarden turns in a notably ex- 
citing solo. Note, too, how Cozy un- 
derlines the emphasis of Louis’ stab- 
bing notes in this one. 

Then there are good ol’ good ones 
like “Indiana”, “’Way Down Yon- 
der” (for the gumbo-eaters in the 
audience) and “ That’s a Plenty”, in 
which the talents of these accom- 
plished musicians are abundantly and 
splendidly displayed. So many things, 
little things, which mean so much, 
like the way Louis and Teagarden 
blow together back to Bigard! 

Louis, audibly enjoying the even- 
ing, comes on like a ribald Master of 
Ceremonies, carefree and extravagant 
in his pronouncements, and then out- 
shines all the other bright stars as 
easily as he ever did. 


(continued from page 19) 


information as to all the artists who 
accompanied him; as he usually used 
talent in the town in which he re- 
corded—and those places were many, 
like Camden, N.J., Atlanta, Ga., New 
Orleans, La., San Antonio, Texas, 
and Louisville, Ky.’’ 

In view of such evidence I, for one, 
retire from the contest with humble 
apologies to all concerned! 

Besides the “ Yodels ” Jimmie made 
many other interesting sides. The 
heart-rending “T.B. Blues” (made 
when Jimmie was in the grip of this 
terrible disease) is an outstanding re- 
cord, alas, it is no longer obtainable. 
Other blues which are worthy of notice 
include “Train Whistle Blues”, 
“Jimmie’s Texas Blues” and 
“ Travelling Blues ”. 

As would be expected, the railroad 
and the engines, play a big part in his 
songs (the blues themes included) and 
I hesitate to choose one from so many. 
My own particular favourite is the 
charming “ Waiting For A Train”, 
but there are so many which may be 
cited. 

In company with most American 
folk artists and ballad singers, Rodgers 
has in his repertoire the celebrated 
story of “ Frankie and Johnnie”. This 
he recorded for Victor, and although 
I have never heard his version of this 
ageless old ballad, I feel sure it would 
make a welcome addition to our 
H.M.V. label. 

The songs of Jimmie Rodgers, and 
others of his type, may be dismissed 
by many serious folk-song collectors 
(as have been the songs of the Negro, 
especially the blues), but in all his 
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work, except the most banal offerings, 
can be seen the timeless continuation 
of folk song in the old tradition. To 
quote John Lomax: “In only a few 
instances have I been able to discover 
the authorship of any song. They 
seem to have sprung up as quietly and 
nysteriously as does the grass on the 
plains (from “Cowboy Songs 
John Lomax). 


TAILPIECE 

“There are advantages in being 
blind. I've never seen colour, so I 
have no prejudice. I judge a man 
for himself, not the colour of his 
skin ”.—(George Shearing, quoted by 
The Melody Maker). 

I feel this statement should be given 
the widest publicity coming as it does 
from a great musician, and even 
greater man 
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“Headaches and heartaches and all kinds of pain, 

They ain't apart from a railroad train, 

Stories of brave men noble and grand, 

Belong to the life of a railroad man. 

(Stanza from ‘‘ Casey Jones ’’) 

Last month I dealt briefly with the 
life of the late Jimmie Rodgers, com- 
paring his success story with that of 
Fats Waller. At the time I was 
anxious to point out that musically, 
the two men were worlds apart. In 
order to get a clear idea of Rodgers’ 
importance (or otherwise) to readers 
of these monthly jottings, it will be 
necessary to devote my space to both 
his style of singing and the records he 
made. 

Rodgers, at his best (for he made 
many records of only commercial in- 
terest which can be dismissed by folk- 
song enthusiasts) falls into the same 
class as, for example, the cowboy, the 
jailbird (with his prison songs), the 
“hogger” (railroad man) and others 
who have helped to mould the folk- 
song of America; today the continual 
process of moulding the songs brings 
forth fresh examples, it is a never- 
ending story, and a very fascinating 
one. 

Frori the negro Jimmie took the 
blues theme and the lyrics, but natur- 
ally enough, he sang them in the 
manner of the white folk singer. It 
must not be supposed that a white 
style of blues singing was (or is) in- 
capable of producing something worth- 
while. The performer will chant his 
blues with no less feeling or sincerity 
than his negro counterpart, only the 
style will be different. 


WOODIE GUTHRIE 

There are numerous examples of this 
white style on the famous Library of 
Congress recordings. Bascomb Lunce- 
ford and Woodie Guthrie are two 
names (from many) that come to 
mind. Melodisc has issued Guthrie’s 
“Talking Columbia Blues ” /“ Ramb- 
ling Blues”, this is a most worthwhile 
item (Melodisc 1141). The _ better 
known Burl Ives, when he has the 
chance, can and does, sing some de- 
lightful blues songs, rather watered 
down of late, alas, but the demands of 
the general public, and the recording 
moguls, have taken their toll. The 
more down-to-earth Guthrie is the bet- 
ter singer, in my opinion. 

Throughout his recording career, 
Jimmie Rodgers cut many discs of 
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interest. Apart from his autobio- 
graphical “Jimmie The Kid” (and 
others of a similar type) there were 
the famous “ Blue Yodels” (thirteen 
in all). These contain some good 
singing coupled with some fine lyrics. 
It might be as well to quote some of 
Jimmie’s best blues stanzas (not all 
from the “ Blue Yodels”’). The choice 
is wide, and I am sure Rodgers’ en- 
thusiasts could submit many more. 
However, the following will serve as 
a guide to readers: — 


‘Now I can see a train coming down the railroad 
track, 
I can see a train coming down the railroad track. 
And I love to hear the bark of that old smoke 
stack.” 


“Every time I see that lonesome railroad train, 
Every time I see that lonesome railroad train, 
It makes me wish that I was back home again.” 


‘Got me a pretty mama, got me a bulldog too, 

Got me a pretty mama, got me a bulldog too. 

My pretty mama don’t love me, but my bulldog 
do.” 


“There’s been a groundhog rootin’ round my 
yard at night, 
There’s been a groundhog rootin’ round my 
yard at night, 
From the way my mama’s been treatin’ me, he 
must have been rootin’ all right! ” 


“T’m going to California where they sleep out 
every night, 

I’m going to California where they sleep out 

every night. 

I’m _ leavin’ you mama, “cause you know you 

ain’t treatin’ me right.” 

At first hearing the lover of negro 
blues singers may be unimpressed by 
Rodgers (that which is unfamiliar is 
often dismissed as rubbish by the jazz 
lover, a breed not noted for open- 
mindedness or tolerance), they will 
almost certainly find Jimmie’s yodel- 
ing out of character with what they 
recognise as blues, but it should be 
clearly understood that the yodel is 
no mere “gimmick” to sell the 
records (although this must have had 
a lot to do with Rodgers’ great 
success!) The yodel, apart from the 
traditional Tyrolean usage, has been 
adopted by the cowboy of the Western 
Plains as a cattle-call; the cowpuncher 
has made this call a part of his make- 
up from the very earliest days. As 
a parallel, the negro holler may be 
cited (again I must refer readers to 
the Library of Congress recordings for 
examples of these hollers). 

Before leaving the “ Blue Yodels ”, 
I must write a few words on the sub- 
ject of “Blue Yodel No. 9”. For 
many years now a wordy battle has 
been fought between those who think 
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Louis Armstrong was the trumpet on 
this side (Earl Hines is also supposed 
to be present) and those who believe 
the hornman to be an Armstrong 
copyist—the latter includes H. 
Meunier Harris, Ron Davies and my- 
self. It will be remembered we had 
a friendly argument with “ Collector’s 
Corner” in the “Melody Maker” 
when they printed a statement from 
both Louis and Earl that they were on 
the disc in question. I will not weary 
readers by going over the whole sub- 
ject again. We have all said our 
piece in various papers, and the sub- 
ject must not become too much of a 
bore. However, I have by me, as I 
write, a letter which Mrs. Jimmie 
Rodgers wrote to Jack Andrews, from 
which it would appear that we who 
doubted, owe the “ faithful” an apo- 
logy. I print what Carrie Rodgers has 
written: “The recording date on 
“Blue Yodel No. 9’ coincides with 
his recording session in Hollywood, 
Calif. (July 16th, 1930). And it was 
during this session that Louis Arm- 
strong recorded with him. So I feel 
safe in saying that Louis Armstrong 
played on this record. I do not know 
about Earl Hines. Tho’ I know some 
of the artists who recorded with him 
(and can associate ones with certain 
numbers); we do not have complete 
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T this writing, my friendly corre- 

spondent, Natty Dominique, is 
very much in the news, owing to the 
fact that he and Baby Dodds have 
lately formed a new Creole Dance 
Band, and with the aid of the ever- 
helpful William Russell, have under- 
taken to enliven the Windy City scene 
with a regular series of Saturday Night 
Dances, featuring ‘‘ The Slow Drag, 
New Orleans’ Oldest and Chicago's 
Newest Rhythm.’’ That they should 
have chosen to place the accent on 
dancing, where, to my way of think- 
ing, it rightly belongs, is scarcely cal- 
culated to please cats of the academic 
stripe, who, according to last reports, 
are loath to mention jazz in the same 
breath as dance music, lest they con- 
fuse it with the music of Sammy 
Kaye. Nevertheless, that is exactly 
what Natty and Baby have gone and 
done, thereby demonstrating that an 
objection of the sort just described is 
really an argument against academic 
minds and not an argument against 
jazz as a form of dance music. 


DANCE MUSIC 


Be that as it may, the point that 
deserves to be brought out here, since 
the subject of dance music has arisen 
in the manner in which it has, is the 
fact that jazz’s finest hours have 
always coincided with the intervals of 
peak interest in popular dancing. 
Thus, as I have remarked elsewhere, 
Ragtime, in itself a product of the 
Cakewalk dances of a century ago, 
created such a wave of response in the 
early 1900s that it resulted in the in- 
troduction of more than 100 new 
dance steps in a single three-year 
period. Again, the enthusiasm for 
dancing which Ragtime inspired was 
so pronounced that it carried over into 
the succeeding 1920s, and _ conse- 
quently, it was no coincidence that 
the heyday of King Oliver, who 
thought of his units as dance bands 
and the word “ break ’’ as a dance- 
derived term, should have occurred 
at the same point in jazz history as 
the Charleston madness. Finally, to 
complete the picture, the dance mo- 
mentum which Ragtime imparted to 
early events did not commence to ex- 
haust itself until the late 1930's, and 
therefore, even the less appealing 
swing, or big-band, phase of later jazz 
had its musicological counterpart in a 
rash of group-dances of the jitterbug 
vanety. 


If it is relatively easy to show that 
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— DANCING TO THE SLOW DRAG — 
By KAY C. THOMPSON 


jazz and dancing have invariably rid- 
den the crests at one and the same 
time, it is comparatively easy to show 
that they have wallowed in the 
troughs together, whenever the wind 
has blown from another quarter. 
Hence, the subsequent decline of jazz 
during the 1940's, in both a qualitative 
and quantitative sense, coincided with 
a marked reduction of popular interest 
in dancing. For obvious reasons, I 
have no wish to analyse the complex 
set of circumstances responsible for 
this phenomenon throughout the 
music business as a whole. For pre- 
sent concerns, sufficient to say, a con- 
tributing factor within the field of the 
so-called ‘‘ serious ’’ jazz was that of 
the growth of organised jazz apprecia- 
tion, which, together with the rise-to- 
fame of a younger generation of 
players and idolatrous fans, decried 
dancers and dancing alike in favour of 
audiences of the worshipful, or sitting 
kind. 

As the latter notion gained, and at 
bottom, it rested upon nothing more 
substantial than the unexpressed view 
that our backsides are the true seat of 
appreciation, it was accompanied by 
the sacrifice of musical values, which, 
in effect, were the very same ones 
that had formerly made jazz good 
dancing as well as good music. Does 
anyone doubt me? If so, let him 
consider that both Be-Bop and much 
of what passed for the Dixieland Re- 
vival were characterised by breakneck 
tempos, which, however applicable 
they may have been for the purposes 
of fast sprints and the soloist’s con- 
trived tour-de-force, were as unsuited 
to the least restrained jazz steps as 
they were to sound musical expression. 


CREOLE DANCE BAND 


So much for what I regard as the 
significance of the Dominique-Dodds 
experiment. Turning, at this point, 
to the Creole Dance Band, let me first 
list its personnel, before we briefly re- 
view the career of its leader. Natty, 
of course, plays trumpet; then, there 
is Volly De Faut, clarinet; Preston 
Jackson, trombone; Bill Anderson, 
bass; Ralph Tervalon, piano; and 
Jasper Taylor, drums. Under these 
arrangements, Baby Dodds, who acts 
as Master of Ceremonies, confines him- 
self to occasional feature solos, details 
I mention since they mark the occa- 
sion of Baby’s first public appearances 
since his illness of two years ago, and 
for that reason will cause rejoicing 
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NATTY DOMINIQUE 


among his many friends overseas. 
For the following details about 
Anatie (Natty) Dominique, it goes 
without saying, I am indebted to 
Natty. To begin at the beginning, he 
was born in New Orleans, August 2, 
1896. His early education was ob- 
tained locally, up to and including the 
high school level, and prior to study- 
ing with Manuel Perez, whom he con- 
siders one of the greatest cornetists 
of early jazz, Natty took lessons on 
drums, as a result of which he still 
admits toa ‘‘ warm spot ”’ in his 
heart for both drums and drummers. 


A CIGAR MAKER 


Once he had absorbed the rudiments 
under Perez, Natty made his debut 
with the old Imperial Orchestra at 
Economy Hall, and in due course, 
other work followed. With this early 
experience under his belt, Natty 
moved, in June 1913, to Chicago, 
where he obtained employment as a 
cigar-maker in the factory of Robert 
Turnley. Between times, he con- 
tinued to play, his first regular job 
being with Art Stewart, who had a 
parade band as well as a dance combo. 
To list all of Natty’s subsequent jobs 
would be a lengthy matter. However, 
to cover the highlights: one and a 
half years with Jimmie Noone at the 
Royal Gardens and the Paradise Cafe; 
three years with Carroll Dickerson’s 
Orchestra; seven years with Johnny 
and Baby Dodds; and, two years with 
Louis Armstrong at the Sunset Cafe. 


Natty, in addition to his other 
activities, has done quite a bit of com- 
position, some of his better known 
numbers being such favourites as 
‘““ Brush Stomp,’’ ‘‘Too Tight Blues,’’ 
““ Lady Love,’’ and a new one with 
the intriguing title ‘‘ Yalta Jive.’’ He 
was always a most prolific recording 
artist, but I can do no better, by way 
of conclusion, than to refer you to 
Dave Cable’s excellent listing in this 
issue of Jazz Journal which fully 
covers Natty’s activities in the record- 
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NATTY 
DOMINIQUE 
DISCOGRAPHY 


[N compiling this discography, one or two points arose which I should like to enumerate here. 


BABY DODDS AND NATTY DOMINIQUE 


1.—Dominique himself denies his presence on the OKeh Morton session, but I am including it because musician's memories 


are known to be very erratic. 


2.—Although many people think Dominique is one of the cornets on the Dodds “Come On and Stomp” session, | am not 


including it as there are too many controversial schools of thought 


about it. 


3.—I am absolutely convinced that Jimmy Blythe is the pianist on the first Dodds Washboard Band session and not Lil Hardin. 


4.—The Barrelhouse Five sides may have Dominique on cornet, but I am not including them as it is so uncertain. 


question is dealt with in Jazz Music Vol 3, No. 9 


5.—Unless otherwise stated, all sessions are recorded in Chicago. 

6.—I think all HJCA issues quoted have been dubbed and reissued in France with an identical label. 

7.—Some of the HJCA and Biltmore issues are incorrectly labelled as far as the name of the group and in at least one case the 
personnel are concerned, but I have not shown these as information is not to hand in all cases. 

I should like to thank H. Meunier Harris and Tom Cusack for the valuable help they gave in checking this work. 

If you have any amendments, please send them to me at “ The Heathers,” Oathall Road, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


DIXIELAND (JUG) THUMPERS 
personnel as Bertrand’s Washboard Wizards. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S STOMP KINGS 

Natty Dominique, c; Roy Palmer, tb; unknown clt; Wilson 
Townes, as; Ferd Morton, p; Jasper Taylor, woodblocks. 

Port Washington. 


6.23 1434 Big Fat Ham Para 12050, 14007, Cen 3004, 
JC1 L11, AFCDJ AOS3. 

1435-2 Muddy Water Para 12050, 20251, 14007, 

Blues Pui11251, Nat1125, Cen 3004, 


VIJR 10, JC1 L11, AFCDJ AO8, 
TeE R7. 
JELLY ROLL MORTON’S JAZZ BAND 
Natty Dominique ?, c; Zue Robertson, tb; Horace Eubanks, cl; 
Ferd Morton, p; unknown dm. 
Ok 8105, HJCA HC4. 


12.23 8498a Someday Sweet- 
h 
Ok 8105, HJCA HC4, AFCDJ 
AOQ42. 


8499a London Blues 


JIMMY BERTRAND’S WASHBOARD WIZARDS 
Natty Doninique, c; Johnny Dodds, cl; Jimmy Blythe, p; Jimmy 


Bertrand, whd. 
16 9.26 C644,E3830W Vo 1060, HJCA HC41, Bilt 1087. 


C645,E3831W 


C646,E3832W 
C647,E3833W 


Vo 1060, HJCA HC41, Bilt 1087. 


JASPER TAYLOR’S STATE STREET BOYS 

Natty Dominique, c; Johnny Dodds, cl; Jimmy Blythe, p; Jimmy 
Parham, vp: Jasper Tavlor, whd. 
10.26 2770-2 Stomp Time Blues 


2771-2 I¢ Must Be The 
Blues 


Para 12409, Cen 3026, JC1 L13, 
AFCDJ AO2c. 
Para 12409, Cen 3026, JC1 L13, 
AFCDJ AO20. 


3.27 4762-856 There'll — 


Day 
4763-855 Weary Way 
Blues 
Bertrand plays dms. 
5/6.27 20240 Oriental Man 


20241 Sock That Thing 


The whole 


Para 12525, Cen 3001, JC1 L14, 
AFCDJ AO12, Challenge 806. 
Para 12525, Cen 3001, AFCDJ 
AO12, JC1 L14. 


Para 12594, Cen 3002, Lé6, 
JRS AA106. 
Para 12594, Cen 3002, JC1 Lé6, 
JRS AA106. 


STATE STREET RAMBLERS, BLYTHE’S BLUE BOYS (Ch). 


personnel as above. 

Richmond. 

11.27 There'll Come A Day 
Weary Way Blues 


Cootie Stomp 


JIMMY BLYTHE’S OWLS 


Ch 15344, Ge 6249, Para 14023. 
Ch 15344, Ge 6232, HJCA 
HC40, Bilt 1086, TeE R18. 
Ch 15399, Ge 6232, HICA 
HC40, Bilt 1086, TeE R18. 


Natty Dominique, c; Johnny Dodds, cl; Jimmy Blythe, p; Bud 


Scott, bj; Jimmy Bertrand, whd. 
Weary 5.10.27 C1186,E6700W 
Way = C1187,E6701W 


Blues 

Poutin? C1188,E6702W 
Papa €1!89,E6703W 
Have C1190,E6704W 
Mercy C1191,E6705W 
Hot C1193,E6707W 


Stuff C1192,E6706W 


Vo 1135, HICA 605. 
Vo 1135, HJCA 605. 
Vo 1136, HICA HC43, Bilt 1089. 
Vo 1136, HJICA HC43, Bilt 1089. 


(continued on page 22) 
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(continued from page 21) 


CHICAGO FOOTWARMERS 


Natty Dominique, c; Johnny Dodds, cl; Jimmy Blythe, p; Jimmy 


Bertrand, whbd. 
2.12.27 82000 Ballin’ The 


Jack 
82001 Grandma’s Ball 


15.12.27 82076 My Baby 
82077 Oriental Man 
Kid Ory, tb; Bill Johnson, bs. 


2.7.28 400977 Get ’em Again 
Blues 


400978 Brush Stomp 
400979 My Girl 

4.7.28 400986 Sweep ’em Clean 
400987 Lady Love 


400988 Brown Bottom 
Bess 


Ok 8533, HJCA HC23, Bilt 1080. 
JRS AAI16. 
Ok 8533, HJCA HC23, Bilt 1080. 
JRS AA116. 
Ok 8548, HJCA HC27, Bilt 1082, 


BRS 5. 
Ok 8548, HJCA HC27, Bilt 1082, 
BRS 5. 
added. 
Ok 8599, Co 35681, BRS7 


Ok 8599, Co 35681, BRS7. 
Ok 8792, HJCA HC19, 

Bilt 1079, AFCDJ AO48. 
Ok 8792, HJCA HC19, 

Bilt 1079, AFCDJ AO48. 
Ok 8613, HJCA HC24, 
Bilt 1081, AFCDJ AO49. 
Ok 8613. HJCA HC24, 
Bilt 1081, AFCDJ AO49. 


JOHNNY DODD’S WASHBOARD BAND 


Natty Dominique, c: Honore 


Dutrey, tb; Johnny Dodds, cl; 


Jimmy Blythe, p: Johnny Lindsay, bs; Baby Dodds, whbd. 


6.7.28 46063 Bucktown Stomp 
46064 Weary City 


46065 Bull Fiddle Blues 


46066 Blue Washboard 
Stomp 


Vi V38064, BB B8549, HJCA 
HCS58, BRS 20, Bilt 1090. 

Vi V38004, BB B10239, HICA 
HC59, HMVS JK2154, BRS 21, 
Bilt 1091. 

Vi 21552, BB B10239, HJCA 
HCS59, HMVS JK2154, BRS 21, 
Bilt 1091. 

Vi 21552, BB B8549, HJICA 
HCS58, BRS 20, Bilt 1090. 


STATE STRET RAMBLERS (Ge,TeE), BLYTHE’S BLUE BOYS 


(Ch), BLUE JAY BOYS (De). 


Natty Dominique, c: Jimmy O’Bryant, cl, 


as; Jimmy Blythe, p; 


Bill Johnson, bs; Jimmy Bertrand, whd. 


10.28 13686 My Baby 
13687 Oriental Man 
13688 Pleasure Mad 


13689?Shanghai Honey- 
Moon 


Ge 6454, Ch 15528, 40115, 
De 7240. 

Ge 6692. Ch 15676, 40023, 
TeE R15. 

Ge 6454, Ch 15551, 40025, 
De 7225. 

Ge 6485. 


Ge 6552, Ch 15551, 40062, 
De 7225. 

Ge 6485, Ch 15528, 40062, 
De 7224, TeE R15. 


13690 Some Do and 
Some Don’t 
13691 Tack It Down 


JOHNNY DODDS’ HOT SIX 

Natty Dominique, c; Honore Dutrey, tb; Johnny Dodds, cl; 
Lil Hardin, p: Johnny Lindsay, bs; Baby Dodds, d. 

30.1.29 48841 Sweet Lorraine Vi V38038, HJCA HC12, 

Bilt 1078. 

Vi V38541, BB B10241, 

HJCA HC60, HMVS JK2137, 
BRS 22, Bilt 1092. 

Vi V38038, HJCA HC12, 

Bilt 1078. 

Vi V38541, BB B10241, 

HJCA HC60, HMVS JK2137, 
BRS 22, Bilt 1092. 

Vi 23396, BB B10240, 

HJCA HC6l. 

HMVS JK2138, BRS 13, 

Bilt 1093. 

Vi uniss., BB B10240, HJCA 
HC61, HMVS JK2138, BRS 13, 
Bilt 1093. 


48842 My Little Isabel 


7.2.29 48797 Pencil Papa 


48798 Heah Me Talk- 
ing 


48799 Goober Dance 
48800 Too Tight 


SIPPIE WALLACE 
acc. Natty Dominique, c; unknown tb; Johnny Dodds, cl; Jimmy 
Bivthe, p. 
7.2.29 48870 I'm A Mighty Vi V38052. 
Tisht Woman 

CHICAGO STOMPERS 
Natty Dominique. c: Jimmy Blythe, p; unknown bjo. 

17628 Wild Man Stomp Ch 16297, 40013, Supr 2648. 

De 7424. 
17629 Stomp Your Stuff Ch 16297, Supr 2728, De 7424. 


JIMMY NOONE & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Natty Dominique, c: Preston Jackson, tb: Jimmy Noone, cl; 
Richard M. Jones, p; Lonnie Johnson, g: Johnny Lindsay, bs: 


Baby Dodds, d. 
5.6.40 93030a New Orleans De 18095, BrE 03169, 
DeS M30315, DeF 


Hop Scop Blues 
9303la Keystone Blues De 18095, BrE 03169, 
DeS M30315, MU60355. 


JOHNNY DODDS & HIS ORCHESTRA 
as above but Johnny Dodds. cl, replaces Noone. 


5.6.40 93032a Red Onion Blues De 18094, 25103, BrE 03168, 
DeF MU60087. 

93033a Gravier Street De 18094, 25103, BrE 03168, 
Blues DeF MU60087. 


82 High St., St. Johns Wood, London, 


Telephone: PRImrose 6725 


THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store 


Call and see our extensive stock of 
British and American Long Playing 
Records 


* 


Come and browse through our famous 
“bargain basement,” or send 3d. in 
stamps for our latest 12 page catalogue. 
No. 21 now ready—hundreds of records 


listed at bargain prices. 


* 


(Visit the London Jazz Club Record 
Centre at the Wilcox Studios, Bryanstone 
St., W.1. Saturdays and Sundays only.) 
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A JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


STRICTLY FROM WANDERLUST 

As a gesture to the summer, this 
month's column is given over to a 
holiday guide to jazz; although I sup- 
pose that most people go on holiday 
to get away from jazz. The first part 
is dedicated mainly to Londoners, who 
will be trying to stay as far as pos- 
sible from the Coronation, preferably 
abroad. 

Paris during the summer can almost 
be written oft, as all the clubs either 
move bodily to the coasts or close 
down, but some of the best cool music 
in town can still be heard at the 
Tabu, where guitar player Jimmy 
Gourlay leads a small very modern 
group. The Vieux Colombier is in its 
usual summer residence at Juan-les- 
Pins, near Cannes, and this year’s 
feature is a Mezzrow-Luter band, with 
the probability of Big Chief Russell 
Moore as a guest. If you’ve mastered 
the art of making one brandy last five 
hours, this is the place to go. Other- 
wise, look out! and take your cheque 
book. 

Bechet is spending the summer at 
Knocke, in Belgium, with the 
Rewellioty Band. The Knocke Casino 
is a wonderful place, but the Casino 
proprietors are philanthropists, 
and the same warnings apply as at the 
Vieux Colombier. 

Italy still relies on its art galleries 


DON BYAS 


Goes South for the Summer 


BY 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


and leaning tower to attract the tourist 
trade, and the unearthing of a jazz 
club is something of a_ personal 
triumph. ‘The Lambro Jazz Band, 
which rates as one ot Italy's best, has 
followed the French trend and will be 
on the Kiviera tor the summer (pro- 
bably San Remo) However, if you're 
in Milan, one ot the only two night 
clubs, the Santa Tecla Honky Tonk, 
can otter you that prince of misnomers 
—" The ocky Mountains Ol’ ‘lime 
Stompers ’’—a band which changes 
dramatically in mid-evening from 
square dances to second rate Goodinan 
style. 

f'wo more of the American exiles, 
Don Byas and joe Turner are play- 
ing the clubs, though not together: 
Joe Turner is in Switzerland and Byas 
nas followed the sun to the Cédte 
D’Azur. There is a fairly strong 
rumour that Ralph Sutton is planning 
to bring a band to Europe, with a tour 
of Italy as its main purpose, which 
will include some of the boys trom 
“Nicks”, and that great clarinet 
player, Ed. Hall. 

Most of the Danish clubs are closed 
for the summer—jazz seems to be even 
more seasonal on the Continent than 
in England. Of Copenhagen’s big 
four: The Blue Note, Storyville, 
Savoy and Hot Clubs, only the Story- 
ville is remaining open, though the Hot 
Club will probably be running some 
modern style sessions on Saturday 
afternoons and plenty of Riverboat 
Shuffles are being organised. The 
band from the Blue Note Club, which 
is led by Wimbledon star, Torben 
Ulrich, is touring the coast resorts. 

An interesting sidelight from Den- 
mark is that apparently the Danish 
M.U. has a stiff membership test, yet, 
during the recent visit of the Colyer 
Band, even the lay press hailed them 
as gods, though some of the boys can’t 
read a note. There’s a moral there 
somewhere, though I’m not sure what 
it is. 

HOME SWEET HOME 

The second part of this jazz guide 
started out to be a review of the jazz 
season which has just finished. But 
we hope it will provide some useful 
tips for all you wonderful dollar-laden 
tourists, and less colourful, but equally 
welcome fellow Britons who have 
come “oop for t’Coronation.’’ 

Many of the old established clubs 
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ART ELLEFSON 


At the 3-D Jazz Club 


died very permanent deaths this year. 
The Delta, South London Rhythm 
Club and West End Jazz Clubs toppled 
over fairly early on, and this meant 
the West End eclipse of the Mike 
Daniels Band and, except for Tues- 
days at the Club Du Faubourg, of the 
Mick Mulligan Band. The biggest 
surprise came with the collapse and 
lingering death of the NFJO. Few of 
us who were concerned in the amateur 
politics of last September and Novem- 
ber could have foreseen what was to 
follow, but, on looking back, it seems 
obvious that only a very sick organisa- 
tion could have fallen so early, The 
fresh start made by the recently 
formed National Jazz Federation is 
probably the best remedy. The Federa- 
tion has continued the summer con- 
cert at the Festival Hall policy and 
this year it is on June 27th. 

Of the clubs that sprang up and 
succumbed almost instantaneously, 
one remembers Charlie Gailbraith’s 
Jazz Jungle and Joy’s Jazz Club in 
Gerrard Street. Bix Curtis’s Club 
Satchmo at Edgware seemed far more 
promising and looked like providing 
a good home for Charlie Connor’s 
band until a smaller and_ smaller 
“ gate” closed it down. My favourite 
unsuccessful promoter of the year is 
undoubtedly Rik Gunnel. Here was 
a man who gave us failure on the 
grand scale. Both his two-way Jazz 
Club and Blue Room opened to riots 
and closed in a storm of apathy a 
few weeks later. Whatever happened 
to Rik anyway ? 


Before we leave the obituary 
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column, mention must be made of the 
all night party. This phenomenon 
might nave weathered the floor of fx 
tures centred on Coronation weck 
(three on three successive nights) but 
the last straw will surely be bobby 
Mickleborough’s “ Daybreak Club, 
which is holding one every Saturday 
night in Gerrard Street. Atter all, you 
can lose just so much sleep. 

Two of this year’s crop of clubs, the 
Creole and Jazz at tne Mapleton, 
Flamingo, have survived to join the 
short list of well established clubs. 

The London Jazz Club, in spite of 
its change of premises, has continued 
to prosper, and has certainly come up 
with a winner in the Ken Colyer Bana. 
If any band deserves a full house, this 
is it; and that is just what is happen- 
ing at Marble Arch every Saturday 
night. 

The Tony Kinsey Group have been 
blowing up a storm in the Studio ’51 
lately, especially Dill Jones, who 
suffers from having to live up to an 
expected excellence. Feldman s at 100 
Oxford Street, and the Mapleton Club, 
where the reappearance of Kenny 
Graham's Band at the opening had the 
police out to control the crowds, have 
also carned the reputation of putting 
on consistently good modern jazz. Ail 
the London clubs have benefited from 
the arrival of Canadian tenor player, 
Art Ellefson, whose simple, virile play- 
ing is reminiscent of Wardell Gray. 

The Lyttelton Club expanded to 
Saturday, Monday and Wednesday 
nights this year, and apart from 
Humph, who needs no recommenda- 
tion from me, the resident band is the 
Christie Brothers Stompers. This is 
a greatly improved band, which is 
certainly not meant to imply that they 
started at a mediocre level—far from 
it. Some of the recent sessions with 
people like Joe Harriot sitting in have 
given us some really exciting jazz. 

The Club Creole at 44 Gerrard 
Street, opens on Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays, and its greatest asset is 
its club atmosphere. Maybe this is 
because it is smaller than most of the 
other clubs. The Saturday night ses- 
sions have become a “ must” for New 
Orleans fans, with bands such as the 
Phoenix, Bob Dawbarn and the Eagle 
Jazz Band. 


This year has seen the turning point 
in the modern and traditional war. 
For better or for worse, modern jazz 
has ousted the traditionalists from the 
lead. Whereas, two or three years 
ago, seventy-five per cent of the clubs 
were traditional, the position is now 
reversed; and that goes for record sales 
as well. On that piece of news I bid 
all you cats a cool, cool holiday. 


PUTTY MEDAL OF THE MONTH 


Goes to the bopper who thought that 
Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine were a team 
of visiting American songwriters. 


BECOME A MEMBER 


of the 


Geraldo Swing Club 


Regularly presenting the music of 


GERALDO and_his 


Famous Orchestra 


plus world-famous guest artists 


Concerts — Social Events — 


Dances throughout the country 


Permanent Membership 2/6. Send 
s.a.e. for membership card and the 
Geraldo Swing Club badge to:— 


Bert Wilcox, Geraldo Swing Club, 
4 Earlham St., Cambridge Circus, 
London, W.C.2 


TONY MILLS WRITES 

Most interesting development in the 
English traditional jazz world so far 
this year has been the advent of the 
Ken Colyer Jazzmen. 

It came not a moment too soon. 
Just when there appeared to be some 
foundation to the sceptical remarks 
about traditional jazz being on the 
way out, we find something of a “‘ re- 
vival of the revival ’’ taking place. 
For the Colyer group are not the only 
new band to show itself, and there has 
been some inspired playing in and 
around London of late, apart from the 
provinces, where enthusiasm is far 
from dead. 

Adopting the principle that banjo, 
bass and drums can supply all the beat 
a good front line needs, the Colyer 
outfit is without a pianist; an omission 
which is fully justified by their play- 
ing. Although it’s good to hear piano 
breaks and solos now and again, one 
can do withcut them, and while the 
six-piece group can continue to pro- 
duce the concise rhythm and balance 
they have been achieving, they are, 
pardon the cliché, good enough for 
my money. 

I think the band would be improved 
by a good blues vocalist and I hope 
that by the time you read this Ken 
will have found one either from 
within the band or elsewhere. 

We don’t see much of the Freddy 
Randall menage these days, who 
although lacking the sincerity of the 
Colyer band provide us with Dixieland 
of the liveliest brand. 


One of their most recent appear- 
ances down south was at the Wal- 
thamstow Assembly Hall for a Festi- 
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where — they 


Concert, 
thoroughly earned the great reception 
accorded them, The audience may 
have been a little indiscriminate but 
the applause for such numbers as 


val Jazz 


Copenhagen,”’ Tiger Rag ’’ and 
‘“ Smokey Mokes,’’ which give Freddy 
all the scope he needs for making him- 
self heard, was not unwarranted. 


A band that really puts some effort 
into obtaining a New Orleans flavour 
is Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen, who 
were also present at the Walthamstow 
concert. 


Without a clarinetist only 
having the irregular services of trom- 
bonist Len Beadle, Eric must be feel- 
ing a little frustrated at present. How- 
ever, he should not be displeased with 
the results, as he has an _ excellent 
soprano saxophonist and the rhythm 
provide a really rocking beat. 


So:ne of the inspired jazz we men- 
ticned earlier on has come from the 
Wood Green Stcmpers, a young group 
who know what it’s all about and go 
for their notes with plenty of fervour. 
Individually, trombonist Allan Dean 
is the most inventive musician and the 
two banjos more than make up for the 
cmission Cf a bass. 


Another outfit who merit a word of 
praise is that of Charlie Connor, who 
opened at the Club last month. 
Charlie has some definite ideas about 
his jazz and doesn’t fail to apply 
them. 


The Club Creole continues to be the 
venue where mest traditional jazz can 
be found, which means Bob Daw- 
barn’s band, the Christies, Eagle and 
Phocnix Jazz bands, and the Alan 
Littlejohn quartet who have taken 
over the resident Sunday date. 


Any Jazz Collector who has 
dealt with us—and who hasn’t?— 
will tell you that we have the best 
selection of the hottest records— 
at the coolest prices too! 
Stock includes foreign and rare, 
new, secondhand, and LP discs. 


DOUG. DOBELL 
77 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 


Write today for Free Monthly 
Mailing List. A real boon to 
Provincial Collectors. 
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MAMIE SMITH’S JAZZ HOUNDS 
Dear Sirs, 

Some weeks ago Mike Zaccagnino 
and myself presented William 
Buster Bailey with a dubbing cf 
Old Time Blues (S7791a)—‘‘ That 
Thing Called Love ’’ (S-7790a). Buster 
has now listened to the record and has 
reported that this coupling is indeed 
one of his earliest recordings. 

He remembered a cold windy snowy 
day back in the early part of 1921 
(according to Bailey, the sncw was 
practically up to your neck) when he 
entered Otto Heineman’s Okeh New 
York City studio. He was fresh out 
of Chicago. Mamie Smith, Johnny 
Dunn, Chink Johnson (tuba) and an 
xylophonist (name escaped Buster) 
were present. Four tunes were re- 
corded, two being entirely instrumen- 
tal and two featuring Mamie Smith 
vocals, (The vocals require further in- 
vestigation). The instrumen- 
talists featured the trumpet of Johnny 
Dunn, the clarinet of Buster Bailey, 
the tuba work of Chink Johnson, and 
the excellent percussion and chording 
of the unknown xylophonist. Accord- 
ing to Buster, the xylophonist was not 
Mert Perry (listed as Mort Perry in 
Delauney’s Hot Discoraphy). 

Historically and musically the in- 
strumental coupling is very significant. 
Bailey fanciers will recognise Buster's 
fluid style, especially in the last bars 
of Perry Bradford’s melodious ‘‘ That 
Thing Called Love.’’ This instrumen- 
tal quartet played this tune at a much 
faster tempo than the original Mamie 
Smith vocal version (released August, 
1920). Ragtime flavours the entire 
Bradford selection. 

‘Old Time Blues ”’ credited to J. 
Dunn is really an old time blues. The 
name itself would interest the musical 
historian. Dunn, who according to 
George ‘‘ Pops’’ Foster was playing 
blues as far back as 1914, perhaps 
meant to give the listener an aural in- 
terpretation of blues which he had 
heard years before. The transcription 


by the musical quartet is indeed 
unique, especially those hesitating 


blues breaks by Johnny. Dunn in- 
cidentally was a product of Memphis, 
Tenn., received his musical training 
there and toured the Southland and 
New Orleans before launching his suc- 


cessful stand in New York with Mamie 
Smith and Edith Wilson. 

Bailey remarked that both record- 
ings were head arrangements. This 
certainly makes it much more signifi- 
cant as the musicians were allowed 
to interpolate their own personalities 
into the music, rather than being 
shackled by inflexible written arrange- 
ment practised by so many of the 
coloured groups of the day (Ford Dab- 
ney, James Reese Europe, and W. 
C. Handy). This coupling was first 
released to the public in May, 1921 
(according to an old Okeh Release 
Listing), thereby making it one of the 
earliest small coloured combination 
instrumentals. More research con- 
cerning its musical attributes should 
be attempted. 

But for the acute memory of Wil- 
liam Bailey the preceding information 
would perhaps never be known. Credit 
also should be given to Perry Armanac 
and Bob Colton (two of the best 
‘“record number ”’ researchers in ex 
istence) for their timely comments 
concerning the dating of the Mamie 
Smith coupling. 

LEONARD R. KUNSTADT, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


IF THE BLUES WERE A LEMON 
Dear Sir, 

Who but the boys from the cider 
belt would ever have thought of turn- 
ing the blues into a vegetarian diet! 
Why sure, little darlings, if the blues 
were a lemon, Big Bill might be a 
mighty tall lemonade—and would that 
make you any happier? 

Or dare we gaze for a moment into 
your forbidden garden where none but 
the natives may pluck little green 
apples? Did Shakespeare have to be 
a Venetian to write ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice ’’? Did Marlowe have to be 
a Maltese before he could write “‘ The 
Jew of Malta ’’? Does Jack T. have 
to have his Indian ancestry erased 
before he’s allowed to sing the blues? 
Come on, kiddies, toss that Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain down from your 
jazz shelf! 

If anything smacks of the mock 
sociology of the ’thirties, it is the argu- 
ment that you can only write about 
the social life you lead. As a carni- 
vorous animal, I say the argument is 
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a lot of meatballs. I say that a man 
may write about anything that has 


truly moved him. And _ until the 
faddists begin to rule us with an iron 
plough, I shall assume that it’s not 
only the writer’s right but his blessed 
duty to write in any form that comes 
naturally to him. 

If a Bulgarian trumpet player or a 
Hereford cider farmer spends some 
twenty years of his life playing, 
writing, singing or simply listening to 
the blues, does he know less about it 
than any of the city-born, city-bred 
Negro tunesmiths north of the Mason- 
Dixon line who wrote nine-tenths of 
the stuff that has been praised as 
“ folk’? by the popularizers of the 
New Orleans myth? 

Hand me my nutburger, Jack, and 
don’t forget the buttermilk! 

ERNEST BORNEMAN. 
St. John’s Wood. 


JUST REOUEST RECORDS 
ANY WHERE 

Firstly I want to thank yourselves 
and Derrick Stewart-Baxter for the 
kind mention he gave to the Jazz Re- 
cord Retailers’ Association. 

It seems to be a common mistake 
to assume that Charing Cross Road 
is the ONLY spot in England where 
Jazz Records and Jazz Books are ob- 
tainable. Whilst we have three mem- 
bers in this area and are only too 
grateful for drawing the public’s at- 
tention to them, in fairness to our 
other members we do want it to be 
universally known that ALL JRRA 
members specialise in Jazz Records 
and carry full stocks. If they don’t 
we want to know why, because they 
should. 

Your co-operation in bringing this 
to your contributors’ notice would be 
more than appreciated as would the 
publication of this letter for the bene- 
fit of your readers. I notice that in 
the April issue we are informed that a 
certain record can be picked up in 
Charing Cross Road. It might also be 
found in Streatham, Catford, Man- 
chester, Bournemouth, St. Johns 
Wood, Croydon, Nottingham, Glas- 
gow or Leeds. 

OWEN H. BRYCE, 
Secy. J.R.R.A. 
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Do you live in the following areas? 


| LONDON NOTTINGHAM 
| BOURNEMOUTH MANCHESTER 

| LEEDS LIVERPOOL 

| CROYDON GLASGOW 


Then you're lucky! For you have a J.R.R.A. dealer to look after you. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop 


records, lots of independent labels, probably many second-hand, U.S. or rare items, he is pledged to give you 


every assistance and. what's more, when it comes to Jazz he knows what he’s talking about. If he doesn’t 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


| ... tell us about him, And anyway it’s more than likely that he’s a collector himself. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
§2, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS 
23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH, S.E.18. 


Telephone: WOOIwich 363] 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 
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me 


M U S i C i A N MAIL ORDER DEPT. 


REPAIR SERVICE 


Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all 
other labels. 


) 


Large stock of LP Records 


HESS Y’S 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, | WEDNESDAY 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


Foyles have all Records reviewed in Jazz Journal, 
and we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements. 


} 


= 
2 s Great Record Store 

2 RADIOGRAMS 

EVERYTHING porranues : 

+ > RECORD PLAYERS 
\ = ment is one of the largest and best- 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS | = 
equipped showrooms in London. 
SHEET = Call and see our splendid stock of 
ARRANGEMENTS HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 


119-125 Charing Cross Rd.. London. W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


With Extreme Pleasure We Announce 


Our Appointment As Dealers In 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


yet again re-inforcing our claim to the largest stock and range of jazz records to be found in this country 
...An American visitor comments: “... we haven't a jazz store in the States anything like as good 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD , LONDON, W.C.2 
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CLASSIFIED 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. Board 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 

ALL BANDS—all functions A D \ R M | 5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4. Earlham Stree... 

Record Disposals and Wants Centre ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 

GUITAR TUITION.  Be- —‘White Hart,’’ Southal— 
2inners. ndence ; 2 
Kate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, bold type: 6d. per word. Buses 120, ~ 
ton Rd., Hounslow, Middx. Ly 

Repnnts of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- _SOUTH LONDON JAZZ 

i 0 application S.A.E. lor etalls. ohn Fryer, S. r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, ord, S.E.6, “very Sunday 
eae THOTOCRAPHIC Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 7.0 p.m. Mike Daniels and 
DEPT., The Century Press wo a home or ubroad.—Write, phone or call: his Band. ~ 
Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, JAZZ RECORDS. Lists issued monthly. LEN DANIELS, 4. Soho Street, Oxford ’ 
London, W.1. Payne’s Music Shop, 213 Brom!ey Road, Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). a 
d vols. London, S.E.6. Hither Green 3134. LOCARNO JAZZ CLUB. 
RECORD CHANGER at 35) Member JRRA. _WANTED—Zonophone T2227 (“Sleepy Every Sunday 7.30—10 p.m. 
Pre Litt'e Curly Headed Baby’’): good condi- Viaduct Inn. Hanwell, W.7 
Boe $e 1944 we 1944 RECORDS EXPORTED Tax Free to tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., Wood Green Stompers. Ad- om 

2 to : , S E ) d ) 
to Feb., 1945. — ee anywhere. Immediate despatch. No athay. Manchester. mission 2/-. Dance or Listen. g 
to Feb., 1946. March, Full details. Catalogues—Owen Bryce, 23, WANTED—MELODISCS 8003. 1005, € 
to Feb., 1947. Box 1019, Jazz Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 1010. Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess. E 

A BARGAIN in jazz read- Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- — Gt. Windmill St.. W.1. Sun- a 
ing. PICKUP magazine — VICE mean your SATISFACTION. Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 days at 3 p.m. Traditional E 
many informative articles and Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The “The Home Guard,’ Robb Wilton; jazz in the modern manner 
discographies. 6d. per copy. London Jazz Club Record Shop. 82, St. must be in perfect condition: kindly quote from the Commodores. . 
Rony 00 = 1/-. Box 1005, Johns Wood High Street. London, price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst, 

NEW CONDITION — - —Regal-Zonophone CIRCLE. Important Notice 

RECORDS BY POST. Records sent “Senti tal tat port ice. é 
by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd., From Say sch © 
"He Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise o'clock, Bricklayers Arms, 
de Franco 12/-: in Records by Post C.O.D. St. Rathbone Place. 
Parnell and Melody Maker Ali WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send na 
Stars 13/6: Crosby and the Buskin Quartet (Clayton) Columbia LP | lists. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Rd., Higher details phone MUS 1493 Cont 
Dixieland Bands 42/-. Mezzrow-Bechet Wax Shop LP (no Compton, Plymouth. 
Jazz by Dorseys 12/-; sleeve) 40/. Columbia 78 Album ‘‘Elling- ex 
Jazz All Stars (Belison) 12/-: ton Special’ 4 discs 37/6d. All New. Sil- WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality, FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- _ 
Goodman, Wilson, Crawford vester, 65 Longton Grove, London, S.E. Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for nightly Meetings. Monthly 
Trio _12/-; Woody Herman 26. trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, News-Sheets, etc. Further par- ome 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. ticulars $.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
ances ave <- . 
Jazz Journal. Over 300 Jazz Records. Will sell or JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. “en Street, London, aes 

FOR SALE: ‘Down Beat,” trade, generously for vintage items. Also State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, a 
Feb. to Oct. °52, 17 issues, interested in buying vintage items. John Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent. ‘a 
17/6: *‘Metronome.”’ Jan. *S0 R. T. Davies. 1, Walnut Tree Cottage, 
to Dec. 52, two issues miss- Burnham, (381), Buckinghamshire WANTED—TOMMY DORSEY _ re- STUDIO 53 — STUDIO 53. 
ing, _ June cords. Victor, Decca, V-Disc, Indian, 
°S1 to Dec. °52. issues. g Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie, 29, Polwarth Sunday 7-10. Annual member- = 
10/-; ‘Gramophone.’ April Gdns., Glasgow, W.2. ship 1/-. MEMBERS OF ALL 
44 to Dec. °49, Jan. 46 miss- OTHER CLUBS PRE. 
ing only, £3: Lionel Hamp- oo American Brunswick. Box WANTED — Bessie Smith — CoA.3898. VIOUSLY RUN AT THE ce 

ox No. 1021. ~ | 14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H. MA 

Back issues of RECORD RISTIC announces three more meri- Boas. Uhlandstr. 52, Frankfurt/Main, resin cog pg BI B 

Oct., Nov., Dec. 1952: HILLBILLY records wanted on deleted METCALFE. JOHNNY 
Feb., Mar., April, May, : issues. Particularly ©PANACHORD ROGERS, etc.. plus GUESTS. 
June. Box 1018. Jazz Journal. ZONOPHONE. Wanted to correspond Your host BIX CURTIS. —_ 

For Sale. Am. Columbia RECORDS FOR STAMPS. New con- with collectors of this type with view to 
Set 142 BESSIE SMITH. [In dition rareities for sale or will exchange trading. Airmail to John Edwards, 98, He oo - 
original Album, excellent con- for colonial and foreign stamps. Boswell Macpherson Street, Cremorne, N.S.W. Aaaaaah! Yes, it’s 
dition. “Young Woman Blues/ 4la Belmont Road, Liverpool, 6. Australia. ‘IAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ « 

Cake Walking Babies—Do (beneath Mapleton Restaurant, = 

Your Duty/Down In Dumps-- aD Coventry St., Piccadilly.) 4 
Lost Your Head/Baby Doll— —" s finest modern Jazz ‘. 

Good Ole Wagon/Cold In ub. open every Sunday 
Hand-—Give Me A _ Pigfoot/ A ; evening from 7.30 p.m. For 4 
Buggy Ride—Empty Bed 1 & To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, “Jazz Luxury’? visit the & 

tee in 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. “Flamingo.” 
album 18/-. Traill, 28 Lad- ‘ 

broke diemume, tendon W.18 Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal ; LONDON JAZZ CLUB— a ge 

AZZ MUSIC 34 issues 
complete form Vol. 1 No. 1 I require ...... copy/ies each month. Moctoes, Saturdays-Sundays. im 
(except 4 and 5) to Vol. 4 Nz ; e Wilcox Studios, Bryan- ' 

(Block Capitals Please) London, W.1. & 

52. Incomplete. . or wi 
White. 28 Gt. Ormond te SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
St... London. 

New condition. (Licensed). Fridays, __7.30. ~ 
April 1951. 54 copies. July) Preferred through a newsagent please state name and Ss oe | 
Aug. issue missing 1/9 p, JAZZ BAND. _Communica- 
Makers,”’ July 1938 to date, 
few missing. Offers. Other 20 . 
— etc.. s.a.e. WOOD GREEN JAZZ 

. Kent. Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, 
All classified ad High Road, Wood Green. 
classified advertisements must i 
Box No. comnte arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
° as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 
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Finch! 


AND HIS BAND 
84, Newman St. 
W.1 LAN 586! 


Manager : 
Lyn Dutton 


MS 
BAND 


MICK MULLIGAN and his 


MAGNOLIA JAZZ BAND 
(With George Melly) 
Agents : 
OUTTON-GODBOLT. NEWMAN ST. W.! 
LA Ngham 5861-2 


Freddy Randall: 
BAND his 


97, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


8920 


177 REGENT STREET 


+ 


ROS 


LATIN AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 


Exclusive to the New Coconut Grove } 


REGent 7675 


— PHILL ips 
D HIS 3 
* \0 Band é = a? 
AY * * * 
THE SAINTS 
NIELS \ Otiey Essex THE COUNTRy». 
A EN iiford 30. Heaton Moor Roag Stoneleigh House 
\ peELt LONDON; | -- 
¥ EY 
| : 
93, HE | 
| GROup 
: 
MERSEISIPE 1477 pany 
= Chi GER. FEIN 
| HARRY GOLD | 
j and his Pieces of Eight 
t 
- 
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The cream of the profession 


“TAKE IT TO TURNERS” 


The Mastercraftsmen 
For all Saxophone, Brass and Woodwind Overhauls 


Specialist American Lacquerers and Platers 


7—9 Days Service 
On All Repairs 


J. A. TURNER 


167 SEYMOUR PLACE, 
LONDON, 
PAD 6085 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
is the premises of 


1. THE RECORD SHOP 
a4. JAZZ SELECTION 


Collections Purchased. Secondhand records bythe hundred. Many foreign bop and 
jazz issves. All English labels stocked. Large stock of foreign LPs. Any records sent 
C.O.D. if desired. All parcels sent abroad free of P.T. 


LATEST JAZZ COLLECTOR NEWS 


New price 6/||}d. Many masters purchased from TEMPO - first, now available :—King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band. 
“Krooked Blues—Alligator Hop.”’ 


WRITE — CALL — PHONE 


Temple Bar 8619. 


Open Every Day Everything in Stock from Bing to Bellson 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchfield Street, London. W.1 and Printed b 
y C. E. MANN & CO., LTD., 3-5 t, 
London. W.1. Registered at the G-P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. eaaiigs 
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